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EDITORIAL 


S the world about to move from the Stalin Era into the Eisenhower 

Era? Predictions of this kind have lately been made by one or two 
responsible American public figures. Before dismissing them as pardonably 
naive expressions of national pride, it may be well to consider what is 
implied by such suggestions. If the past decade can suitably be styled the 
Stalin Era — the preceding one would correspondingly have to be termed 
the Age of Hitler - the reason clearly does not lie in any of those alleged 
traits of personal superiority over other autocrats which Communists (but 
no one else) profess to have discovered in the life story of Stalin. It lies 
rather in the collective achievement of Soviet society during and after the 
Second World War, and in the material relationship between the Soviet 
Union and the rest of the world. It is only by altering this relationship, 
and in particular the military balance, that the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion could achieve the kind of distinction which its public orators have 
already bestowed upon it in advance. To say this is not to express sceptic- 
ism as to the feasibility of such an enterprise. Given the necessary will, and 
some progress in political maturation among the Washington bureaucracy 
and its political overseers, the thing can be done, and done without plung- 
ing the entire world into war. Whether it will be done, does not, however, 
depend uniquely upon the good intentions of those who are now in control 
of America’s and the West’s destiny. 

In the meantime we have still to estimate the significance of Stalin’s 
disappearance from the scene he has for so long dominated by dint of a 
peculiar combination of statecraft, brutality, and the will to make ‘the 
revolution’ permanent. Some of the attendant problems were considered 
in the March issue of the TWENTIETH CENTURY; there is no need here 
to elaborate on them. Suffice it to say that no one has yet discovered among 
Stalin’s past associates and present successors the kind of man who seems 
likely to provide the régime with another personal integration. This may be 
due to our ignorance of the men concerned; it is at least conceivable that 
there is lurking in the wings someone more impressive than Malenkov, more 
inspiring than Molotov, and less subject to sudden liquidation than 
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Zhukov. All one can say is that if such a protagonist exists, he is not visible 
at the moment. For the time being the Soviet Union is governed by a 
committee whose elected, or self-appointed, chairman is both the least 
prepossessing and the most vulnerable member of the ruling group. Unlike 
his immediate associates, M. Malenkov is not in direct control of some 
powerful specialized ‘apparatus’ with a strong vested interest in keeping 
its supreme chief where he is. To say that he represents the Party, as 
against the State bureaucracy, the Secret Police, or the Army, is merely 
to phrase the problem differently, for the role of the Party in the post- 
Stalinist era is precisely the point at issue. Stalin’s unique position rested 
on his ability to represent and symbolize both the function of the Party 
within the State, and the authority of the State itself. His nominal 
successor is at best the supreme representative of the Party managers, and 
quite possibly no more than the quasi-neutral chairman in a secret duel 
between bureaucratic and military factions. What is quite certain is that 
he lacks the charisma of the revolutionary leader, or the war leader - two 
archetypal figures among whom the remnants of Stalin’s authority must 
ultimately be distributed. The elevation of the aged Marshal Voroshilov 
to the post of State President is clear evidence that this insufficiency is 
actually felt and experienced within the Kremlin itself, as it must certainly 
be experienced by the Russian people. 

This is not to say that the régime has suddenly become unstable, merely 
that its authority has shrunk, both vis-d-vis its own people and the world at 
large, including in all probability the rival Communist empire governed 
from Peking. A change of this kind offers patent opportunities to the 
specialists in political warfare, provided they are able to control their own 
impatience and do not take emigré fantasies too seriously. A régime as 
powerful and monolithic as the Soviet dictatorship can weather even the 
shock of Stalin’s disappearance without too great a loss of moral authority 
at home. It is not obliged to plunge immediately into foreign adventures, 
which would indeed be doubly perilous to its internal cohesion since the 
Army would be the chief immediate beneficiary. On the other hand, there 
seems to be no adequate reason why its attitude towards the outside world 
should change in any essentia!. This attitude is partly the outcome of 
historical circumstances, partly the reflex of Great Power rivalries, and 
very largely due to the ‘permanence’ of the revolution and the attendant 
mental distortions which are superficially camouflaged by a pseudo- 
rationalist doctrine. For a genuine change in international relationships 
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to become possible, the ‘permanent revolution from above’, and the Party 
régime which controls it, would have to disappear. 

This would still leave the Soviet Union immensely powerful and poten- 
tially dangerous, but it would remove the element of irrationality which 
at present distorts and poisons its relations with the rest of the world. 
Paradoxically, Russia would be less of a menace under a military dictator- 
ship than under ‘civilian’ rule; at any rate her policies would become 
rational and therewith limited, whereas at present they are neither. The 
Cold War strategists and psychological warriors employed by the various 
Western Governments might with advantage enquire how a transition to 
naked ‘Bonapartism’, instead of the present camouflaged variety, can be 
successfully promoted without war. That another world war would speed 
such a development need not be doubted, but the price seems excessive. 
These are the real problems of the post-Stalinist era. To discuss them in a 
spirit of realism is to render a better service than either to spread panic or 
to encourage a short-sighted optimism. We may be able to avoid total war 
in this generation, but the ‘change of heart’ which Mr Eden recently asked 
the United Nations to regard as a serious possibility will have to manifest 
itself in something more than the settlement of a few border conflicts 
between the two worlds. Stalinism, even without Stalin, remains a force 
which in its inmost essence is not compatible with a peaceful world develop- 
ment. 
































MARSHAL TITO 
A Special Correspondent 


There are two crucial questions about Tito, to which all others are sub- 
sidiary: a naive one — is he really a Communist? - and a complex one - 
how far is he on our side? The two questions are intimately related, and 
the first is not merely theoretical; for if Tito is really a Communist, he 
cannot be on our side at all, except as a temporary expedient. This is to 
use terminology in Stalin’s sense, of course; but there is really no alterna- 
tive, unless we are to have to find a new name for what Stalin called Com- 
munism, It is not, however, merely an idle question to ask whether Tito 
is a Communist in Stalin’s sense, because for a long time Tito continued to 
insist that he was a pure Stalinist even after his breach with the Comin- 
form, and even after Stalin had himself begun to denounce him as a 
deviationist. Moreover, Stalin himself had been inconsistent over the point 
which lies at the kernel of the first question. At the end he believed — and 
no doubt he always did, though he did not always say so — that a Com- 
munist state cannot indefinitely co-exist with a capitalist outer world. In 
asking whether Tito is really a Communist we are necessarily asking among 
other things whether Tito also believes this. 

On the evidence of Mr Dedijer’s book,* he does not. This can only be an 
interim answer, because if Tito is really a Communist in Stalin’s sense, 
this book will sooner or later have to be re-written from start to finish, and 
the present edition will no doubt be suppressed. But for the present the 
answer is that Tito is a national Communist: that is to say, from Moscow’s 
point of view, Tito is a contradiction in terms for which Communists have 
invented the name Titoist; and from our point of view, an old-fashioned 
romantic idealist, which is probably why Mr Churchill finds him so 
attractive. Tito is indeed so reactionary as to be an economic nationalist, 
and Mr Dedijer makes it clear that this fact more than any other lay at 
the bottom of the quarrel with Stalin. It is true that Tito had grounds for 
misgiving about Stalin even before 1944-45, when the liberation first 
allowed economic issues to arise: during the partisan struggle, for instance, 
when Tito waited in vain for supplies from Russia, and depended on 
Churchill rather than Stalin for moral support and encouragement of 
his efforts. But these were the natural rubs of Resistance, and have no more 
permanent significance than, say, the disgust and disappointment of 
* Tito Speaks, by Vladimir Dedijer. (Weidenfeld and Nicholson, 21s.) 
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British-sponsored guerillas in Greece with the inadequacies and miscon- 
ceptions of their support from British headquarters abroad. Tito’s break 
with Stalin did not begin with the thirty-seven consecutive nights spent 
on the hillside of Mount Durmitor, waiting for the Soviet air-drops that 
never came. It began with the conflict between Tito’s ambition to develop 
Yugoslavia’s economic resources for Yugoslavia’s own benefit, and Stalin’s 
determination to subordinate the Yugoslav economy to the needs of the 
Soviet Empire. This conflict, though fought out in different ways, was 
fundamentally the same as that between Greece’s post-1949 governments 
and the American administrators of economic aid, who sought to fit 
Greece’s economy by gentler methods into an integrated economy of 
Western Europe. But fortunately for the West, the U.S.A. produced no 
Stalin and Greece produced no Tito. 

The parallel can hardly have failed to strike Tito. Having successfully 
resisted the economic domination of the Soviet Union, he is obviously not 
going to subordinate himself readily to that of the West. The answer to the 
second of the initial questions is therefore that he has not exchanged one 
commitment for another, but detached himself from his former commit- 
ment in order to remain uncommitted. In this respect his neutrality is 
unique in the modern world, for he is still equally free to join either side 
when it suits him to do so. There is no other neutral power of which the 
same could be said under its existing régime; for the rest are either neutral 
in the sense that nothing except the use of overwhelming force would make 
them join either side in any circumstances; or they are neutral in the 
sense that, although they hold definite and well-known views about which 
of the rival camps is preferable, they would rather not enter into an open 
alliance or any other commitment. Persia is an example of the first kind of 
neutrality, Switzerland of the second; but Yugoslavia is an example of 
neither. Tito, it may reasonably be surmised, would fight equally readily 
against either camp, according to the dictates of national need, in what- 
ever circumstances war might break out. His problem is fascinating not in 
the sense that it is a new one, but that it is an old one revived in a new 
world. This is what European power politics used to be like in the days 
before supra-national integration tied the rest of us indissolubly together. 

There is, in fact, a refreshingly old-world atmosphere about the whole 
of Mr Dedijer’s book. Tito himself emerges as an old-fashioned Balkan 
dictator, wiser and more benevolent than all his predecessors, of course, 
just as all his predecessors were wiser and more benevolent than all their 
predecessors. Even the present line-up of the Balkan states is a replica of 
what it was in the bad old days of imperialist aggression, twelve years ago. 
Then, as now, Yugoslavia was surrounded by the same hostile powers: 
Italy, enemy-occupied Austria, Hungary, Roumania, Bulgaria; then, as 
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now, Yugoslavia’s government pondered uneasily on the degree of reliance 
to be placed on engagements with Greece and Turkey. Mr Dedijer’s 
account of the order of battle in 1941, on pp. 131-2, might almost be 
reproduced verbatim to-day, with the substitution of Russia for Germany 
and Stalin for Hitler. And, as this suggests, Stalin himself is exposed in this 
book as in some ways the most old-fashioned figure of all. So far from being 
the inscrutable magician, the imperturbable master-mind, the far-seeing 
genius we had been led for so long to fear, he emerges from his encounters 
with Tito and his henchmen as a very ordinary tyrant of the traditional 
kind, neither right nor wrong on average more often than any other 
practitioner of power politics. 

What is most interesting, and most convincing, in Mr Dedijer’s presum- 
ably authentic account, is to see Stalin floundering out of his depth in the 
intricacies of the modern world. He was so ill at ease with twentieth-cen- 
tury concepts that he was not sure whether Tito’s crime was to pursue a 
federation of the Balkans, or not to pursue it fast enough; and at a lower 
level, he seemed genuinely ignorant about such mundane matters as the 
composition of Benelux and the religions of Albania. Here was no twen- 
tieth-century statesman, but a misplaced survival from a past age. Behind 
the clap-trap of the Cominform, we can now see the outlines of our adver- 
sary and guess why such pains have been taken to bamboozle us: not be- 
cause Stalin was a new species but because he was out of date, a political 
coelacanth fished from the depths of the past. This did not make him less 
dangerous to us, but it is at least a relief to see clearly his true size and 
shape behind the padding, the mask and the veils. Readers may take their 
choice in answering the questions raised by Tito’s apologia for his own 
conduct, but no one can fail to be grateful to him for his exposure of his 
former master. 

The reader who may well have cause to be the most grateful of all is 
perhaps Stalin’s successor, whose name occurs barely half a dozen times in 
Tito’s book, and who is scarcely attacked by him at all. We dare not assume 
that Malenkov will not have studied Tito Speaks as carefully as any 
political student in the West, and drawn his own conclusions. One lesson 
he could hardly fail to draw is that he must persor ally forge a new 
relationship with Mao Tse-tung; and that not only to prevent Mao going 
the way of Tito, but also to adjust Soviet policy to the hard reality of the 
shift in the balance of power within the Soviet bloc since 1949. Many 
fascinating possibilities are opened up by the elimination of Stalin. We 
cannot afford to exclude from among them the anxious speculation that 
Yugoslavia may gravitate back into the Soviet orbit. 
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THE COLD WAR 


G. L. Arnold 
II 


The rise of Bolshevism is significant, because it is the classic case of a 
revolutionary élite of ‘professionals’ becoming the core of a political 
party which proved capable of overthrowing the Russian state. This 
could not have been done by a sectional class organization, however 
broadly based. A movement of that character, whether liberal, socialist 
or agrarian, would have been amenable to class, i.e. sectional interests and 
pressures which every revolutionary régime must for a time override and 
ignore. It could only be done by an organization which was already 
potentially totalitarian. Because the hard core of the Bolshevik Party was 
‘classless’ and composed of ‘professionals’, it was able to lead the revolu- 
tion, and for the same reason it was able subsequently to establish the first 
great totalitarian system in modern history. The latent totalitarianism of 
the intelligentsia, of which we hear so much today, must be related 
to this phenomenon of revolutionary professionalism. The ‘professional’ 
need not be an intellectual in the usual meaning of the term; he can belong 
to any social stratum; he can be an army officer. Professional soldiers, too, 
are in a sense classless and consequently able to sponsor revolutionary 
measures which cut across established relationships. Such action will be 
motivated by concern not for ‘the revolution’, but for the state or the 
public good. It is nonetheless an expression of a particular revolutionary 
current in society. What sets it off from others is the congruence of sec- 
tional and general interests. That, after all, is the secret of every successful 
revolution. 

It is, however, the totalitarian political party which comes closest to 
being the ideal instrument of ‘the revolution’, i.e. of the intelligentsia’s 
break with the past and its attempt to found a modern state. A party of 
this kind embraces a much wider field than a mere officers’ junta and can 
act over a larger and more complex area. An army is a specialist body; a 
political party is potentially all-embracing, i.e. totalitarian — but only on 
condition that its origins are free from the taint of class interest. It is this fact which 
gives a key role to the intelligentsia, the only non-specialized body in 
society. The organization of professional revolutionaries, which on the 
morrow of its victory transforms itself into the nucleus of a new ruling 
class, is potentially totalitarian because it is independent of the established 
10* 
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class interests. It can organize the whole of society because it is not 
organically linked to any part of it. That is its professionalism, and the 
secret of its power and attraction. Were it organically part of any major 
class — as the Communist party claims to be the ‘vanguard’ of the working 
class, and as the Fascist party is mistakenly supposed to represent the 
bourgeoisie — it could never become genuinely totalitarian. It could not, 
that is to say, become a state party. For the state to become totalitarian, 
the party that captures it must have originated from a nucleus of revolu- 
tionaries with control over all organizations reflecting ordinary economic 
and social interests, from trade unions to chambers of commerce. That is 
why the party must be built from the top downwards, and the membership 
excluded from real decisions. A nucleus of this kind is highly fissionable 
material, and the eventual explosion can be devastating, as the ‘October 
Revolution’ has shown. Building the nucleus and controlling the explo- 
sion is a professional job, but the professionals must be revolutionaries 
with a genuine belief in the importance of their cause. In principle this 
formula can be applied by any group sufficiently close-knit and fanatical 
to spend the requisite number of years in the wilderness before descending 
on the promised land. In practice success depends upon factors over which 
the revolutionaries usually have little control. The ability to understand 
and manipulate these factors is the mark of the political leader, but 
experience in these matters can to some extent be institutionalized. By 
now there exists a tried and tested technique which modern totalitarians 
of different kinds know how to practise. Yet the end still reacts upon the 
means; only if the end is total revolution will the movement be genuinely 
totalitarian, and only a movement of this kind can penetrate into all 
classes of society and take control of whatever national and social unrest 
may be going on at the time. 

The totalitarian state party is a twentieth century phenomenon, and 
the problem of working out a suitable ideology for it has nowhere been 
completely solved. The identification of society with the state, attempted 
under Fascism, ignored the reality of class conflict and exalted nationalism 
to such a pitch that a rational foreign policy became impossible. The col- 
lapse of the various Fascist experiments further showed that a party 
drawn from the sweepings of the gutter cannot be amalgamated with the 
apparatus of the modern state, or made to serve the technical and economic 
purposes of a complex industrial society. These are trite considerations, 
but they were ignored by conservative admirers of Hitler and Mussolini, 
although in the case of Italian Fascism there was originally some excuse 
for believing that the régime might be able to cope with certain questions 
left unsolved by its predecessor. The problem posed by Stalinism is more 
significant because it arose from a genuine revolution whose original 
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democratic tendencies were not completely aborted by the Bolshevik 
coup d’état of November 1917. If there is a sense in which Lenin paved the 
way for Stalin, it is also true that the latter could establish his authority 
only at the cost of destroying Lenin’s party and massacring its leadership. 
The rise of Stalinism reflects the transformation of the Bolshevik ‘van- 
guard’ into a modern totalitarian state party which has increasingly 
come to resemble its Fascist rivals. Yet there remain some significant 
differences. State parties drawn from the Left have the advantage of 
being able to build on traditional socialist loyalties; they also retain some 
rudiments of a rational outlook absent in Fascism which enables them to 
amalgamate with the bureaucracy and to become the instruments of 
managerialism. On the other hand, the problem of ridding themselves of 
their original democratic ideology is not an easy one. From the current 
Soviet viewpoint, even the Communist parties of Eastern Europe are still 
barnacled by remnants of their past and in urgent need to transform 
themselves into fully-fledged state parties before they can be judged 
genuinely trustworthy, i.e. Stalinist. Hence the recurrent purges and the 
constant intensification of terrorism. The state party cannot tolerate a 
breach in its monopoly; genuine autonomy on the part of subsidiary 
organizations would be fatal to its purpose, which is not to represent 
‘interests’ but to remould society. This is true even of state party régimes 
such as Kemalism and Titoism whose objectives are, broadly speaking, 
progressive and in harmony with the interests of the majority. They may 
liberalize themselves when their basic aims have been achieved, as has 
been done in Turkey and may yet come to pass in Yugoslavia; but they 
cannot very well abdicate earlier without in effect committing suicide 
and betraying the hopes of their supporters. A fortiori will this be the case 
where the aims of the régime are either basically irrational, as under 
Fascism, or, as in the Soviet Union, self-contradictory in that they demand 
both the forced industrialization of society and the maintenance of a 
despotism based on slave labour. 

Stalinism is so strange and monstrous a phenomenon because it 
represents both a throwback to the past and an attempt to speed up the 
pace of development. Its characteristic monstrosities, however, are those 
of any Eastern despotism, while its technological aims are ultra-modern. . 
Thus it attracts and repels at the same time, holding out hopes of revolu- 
tion and then partly disappointing them. As a state party régime it func- 
tions just so long as the state is needed to modernize backward societies; 
as a totalitarianism it is potentially capable of limitless expansion, since 
it travesties and perverts the aims of the socialist labour movement as well 
as those of agrarian nationalism. By the same token its march can be 
halted only if socialism and nationalism refuse to make any further 
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compact with it. That is why the cold war is fundamentally a struggle 
for the allegiance of national and social movements — including large 
sections of the labour movement in France and Italy — which for one reason 
or another have seceded from the body politic. And that is why it cannot 
be won unless democratic Socialists in countries still primarily agrarian 
find ways of convincing the peasant majority that fundamental changes 
are in its interest. Given such an agreement, the changes can be carried 
out democratically — though hardly in parliamentary forms suited to the 
West. 

That the state party régime can, under favourable circumstances, 
count on the support of the intelligentsia, or at least a large fraction of it, 
has been repeatedly shown in recent decades. This may be ascribed to 
the peculiar situation in which the educated minority finds itself in a dis- 
integrating society, whether pre-capitalist or not ; or one may regard it 
with Schumpeter as an expression of the intelligentsia’s hostility to the 
bourgeois environment.* But these facts of social psychology do not quite 
explain the peculiar relationship of the professional class, or its revolu- 
tionary spearhead, to the totalitarian movement on the eve of the seizure 
of power. The point, usually overlooked by historians of revolution, is 
that the intelligentsia is in a sense the counterpart of the bureaucracy. 
The latter consists of functionaries whose activities to some extent trans- 
cend sectional class and group interests — otherwise the state would not be 
able to function at al!. Their consciousness, that is to say, takes shape at 
the point of intersection of group conflicts. The same is true of the intel- 
ligentsia, in particular that part of it which eventually joins the revolution- 
ary movement, and a fortiori of the ‘professionals’. Thus the social function 
of the state bureaucracy corresponds to that of the revolutionary élite: 
both specialize, as it were, in general activities, and their peculiar Welt- 
anschauung rests on the interrelation of sectional needs and viewpoints, and 
on the need to synthesize them. Both groups are in consequence able to 
merge, after the revolution has taken place, in the totalitarian state party 
which continues the stabilizing activity of the one, and the revolu- 
tionary aims of the other. The frequency of ‘purges’ does not altogether 
conceal the fact that the underlying aim is to bring about an amalgamation 
of, in Lenin’s terminology, ‘the state and the revolution,’ i.e. the old bureau- 
cracy and its former opponents. It is one of those historical surprises 
against which modern dialecticians are insufficiently armed that the 
Leninist attempt to do away with the state should have resulted, not in 
the expected flowering of democracy, but in the rise of totalitarianism. 

* * * * * 
As the nature of the Soviet challenge is gradually coming to be better 
* Cf. Capitalism, Socialism and Democracy, p. 145 and passim. 
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understood, a tendency arises to seek a counter-irritant in the form of 
non-Communist dictatorships with progressive social aims. The trouble 
with this solution is that in nine cases out of ten it becomes an excuse for 
shirking the real issue. 

Dictatorship can be a necessary short-cut to the ‘revolution from 
above’ ; it can also be a fagade imposed on a rotting framework. The differ- 
ence depends on the personnel of the régime, which in turn depends on 
the aims it is supposed to serve. Ever since Cromwell, and in particular 
since the French revolution, a temporary dictatorship of the ‘Left’ has 
had its defenders even among democrats. It is, however, dangerous to 
ignore the ambiguous use to which this solution can be put. Most dic- 
tatorships are ineffective. The Kemalist régime in pre-war Turkey, and 
the Titoist one in present-day Yugoslavia, are exceptions to the general 
rule, and their effectiveness was and is largely bound up with their quasi- 
totalitarian character. The Kemalist revolution owed its impetus to the 
break with Islam — hitherto a unique phenomenon - and it was carried 
through by a revolutionary junta which for many years tolerated no rival. 
Marshal Tito’s dictatorship would collapse if it were not propped up by 
the Yugoslav Communist Party, and heretical Communist movements do 
not grow on trees. The Yugoslav miracle was an uncovenanted piece of 
luck for which Western policy-makers have not ceased to apologize, as 
though it were something to be ashamed of. They are unfortunately not 
likely to suffer a succession of such embarrassments. With a Republican 
Administration ensconced in Washington, it is far more probable that the 
West will continue to be deluged with offers of support from conservative 
generals, Peronist demagogues, and elderly bed-ridden intriguers in the 
distinguished succession of Doctors Mossadegh and Syngman Rhee. This 
is a misfortune, for there is reason to doubt whether a dictatorship not 
backed by a quasi-revolutionary mass movement can nowadays function 
effectively at all.* 


* The acuteness of this problem varies. It is clearly most pronounced in coun- 
tries which on the one hand lack a native tradition of efficient government, 
and on the other have encountered ‘Western imperialism’ only in the disin- 
tegrating form of foreign trading and financial influence on the local oligarchy. 
Imperialism is most progressive where it is the expression of genuinely modern, 
i.e., industrial, capitalism. It is retrograde where it merely serves the interests 
of trade, for in the latter case it does not revolutionize production, does not stim- 
ulate the growth of a genuinely modern economy, and consequently does nothing 
to promote the emergence of a modern middle-class intelligentsia. Japan’s 
successful industrialization in the late nineteenth century is sometimes quoted 
as an instance of a non-revolutionary solution of this problem which remains 
potentially applicable to other Eastern countries, but the Japanese case is clearly 
unique. No other country struggling with the same set of problems has the feudal 
structure which enabled Japan to make the transition to capitalism under 
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The cause must probably be sought in the growing complexity of 
modern society which makes the task of co-ordination impossibly difficult 
for an old-fashioned régime of the military or bureaucratic kind. This 
problem is accentuated if the régime tries to bring about genuine changes 
- and if it does not it is doomed anyhow. Revolutionary mass movements, 
with their organized youth sections, women’s sections, and so forth, are 
indispensable to a central government which is trying to reach down into 
deeper strata of the population in order to mobilize popular support for 
a policy of modernization and reform. It follows that non-totalitarian 
dictatorships will tend to be socially conservative, while revolutionary 
régimes will develop totalitarian tendencies. Since social revolution and 
totalitarianism are alike distasteful to Western opinion, preference is 
likely to be given to ‘respectable’ dictators who refrain from tampering 
with established property rights, and who do not indulge in the modern 
practice of setting up as charismatic popular leaders. There is no doubt 
that régimes of this kind are easier to get on with; unfortunately they are 
also more likely to be swept away by the next wave of unrest. 

The totalitarian state party, i.e. the centrally controlled mass organ- 
ization enjoying a monopoly of legal activity, is in fact a concomitant of 
that process of dictatorial centralization and ‘revolution from above’ whose 
social roots have already been described. It is arguable that under favour- 
able conditions this final consequence of the ‘revolution from above’ can 
be avoided and some measure of political liberty retained. But it may be 
as well to recognize that in some countries whose allegiance is impor- 
tant to the West, conditions in this respect are not favourable and 
will not become favourable for a long time. Aside from the need to 
mobilize mass support for the régime during a period of rapid social 
change and considerable economic pressure, there is the problem of 
building up an efficient civil service in countries notoriously backward in 
this respect. If this is not done under a Western protectorate — the indus- 
trialization of Morocco would scarcely be possible at its present rapid 
rate but for the presence of the French — it must be done by a home-grown 
régime so constituted as to place a premium on efficiency and reduce 
corruption to a minimum. In this respect there is perhaps not much to 
choose between an oligarchy and an old-fashioned military dictatorship 
of the traditional kind, i.e. one without a centralized political mass move- 
ment to support it. But there is a very decided difference between all 


oligarchical leadership. A good many American ‘liberals’ are still unaware that 
the weakness or absence of genuine ‘feudalism’ in the Middle and Far East is 
at the bottom of most of the social and political problems plaguing United States 
policy in these regions. Leadership, whatever its character, must come from the 
top and must translate itself into the direction of massive capital investment. 
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such régimes and a genuinely modern, streamlined totalitarian party 
state in which the individual functionary is kept under a close double 
check by his official superiors in the party hierarchy, as well as in the 
bureaucracy. This question is of immense importance in countries where 
poverty, individualism and an archaic family system militate against the 
creation of an effective civil service. A revolutionary party which does not 
shrink from challenging deep-rooted traditions (such as the individual’s 
primary allegiance to his family clan), and which keeps a close check on 
the daily activities of all its members, has the power to break the vicious 
circle of poverty, bribery and inefficiency characteristic of such situations. 
It may be very disagreeable, but the fact is that such parties start with 
a considerable advantage where circumstances favour a ‘revolution from 
above’ and a dictatorial régime to suit it. For under more liberal condi- 
tions the individual is less likely to establish that complete identification 
of personal and political aims which is the essence of totalitarianism. 

The success of the Chinese Communists can serve as an illustration in 
this matter: starting as they did from scratch, they were unhampered by 
dependence on influential pressure groups, able to insulate their organ- 
ization from the ‘masses’ whom they claimed to represent, unconcerned 
with the distribution of loaves and fishes, and in short able to built up a 
totalitarian party devoted wholly to the conquest of power; whereas the 
Kuomintang may be said to have failed owing to its reliance upon land- 
owners and merchants, with vested interests in the. status quo. Thus 
‘bourgeois’ nationalism in its fall dragged the bourgeoisie with it. And yet 
that class has survived in China, for the Communist régime, being 
genuinely totalitarian, can manipulate all classes of society and make 
them do its bidding.* If revolutionary totalitarianism is able to override 
all class and group interests - including even the interest the peasant has 
in his land - it also furnishes the dynamic for a régime which can identify 
itself with every section of society, if it so chooses. Thus Chinese Com- 
munism at one time migrated to the centres of agrarian unrest, and has 
now returned to the cities where it was born. Thus, too, the régime has 
won the allegiance of a section of the intelligentsia (which after all started 
the whole national movement half a century ago) and is able to make use 
even of the ‘national bourgeoisie’. It is, of course, strong among the indus- - 
trial workers, but not because it ‘represents’ them. It represents no one 
and nothing but itself. 


* Cf. George E. Taylor in Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, September 1951. Professor Taylor doubts the genuineness of the CCP’s 
nationalism, but lays due stress on its conformity to the very Chinese tradition of 
rule by a privileged bureaucracy. ‘The Chinese Communist Party . . . is the 
ghost of the Middle Kingdom, sitting crowned on the grave thereof.’ 
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The appeal of such a streamlined model to revolutionaries in countries 
ready for a social transformation is necessarily strong, even where Russian 
influence as such is remote and feeble. This explains the curious contor- 
tions of a movement such as the Bolivian M N R whose ideology is a good 
deal closer to European Fascism (of the early, pre-Hitler, variety) than 
to Stalinism. And it also explains why intellectuals and army officers in 
countries as widely separated from each other, and from Moscow, as 
Brazil and Pakistan should be liable to the infection. A revolutionary 
scheme which allots to the élite so important a role is certain to find a 
welcome where majority rule has never been securely established and 
for obvious reasons cannot for some time be made to square with social 
reality. With a slight twist, the party line can be turned into an esoteric 
doctrine stressing the omnipotence of the state if controlled by a revolu- 
tionary organization. The Stalinist amalgam of revolution and despotism 
thus attracts both the demagogue and the believer in ‘strong govern- 
ment’. There is, of course, in all this an element of self-deception. The 
privileged Soviet élite, whose status appears so enviable to impoverished 
Middle Eastern or Latin American intellectuals and civil servants, is hag- 
ridden with fears and repressions unknown elsewhere. But this dark side 
of the moon is invisible to people living in a pre-revolutionary society, 
where an efficient totalitarianism can hardly be imagined. All they see 
is the promise of rapid transformation, coupled with power for themselves. 
That the state can be used to turn society upside down and inside out, 
was from the Bolshevik standpoint an empirical discovery made in 
blundering fashion after 1917, and still half-concealed from Lenin and 
the other leaders of the October Revolution. For the power-hungry 
intelligentsia of Asia and Latin America, it is something like a revelation. 

* * * * * 

Benevolent dictatorship continues nonetheless to have its supporters 
among advanced liberals and socialists anxious for a short-cut to reform. 
Both among New Dealers, now temporarily out of office, and in quarters 
closer to the ‘extreme centre’ of modern liberalism, there is a tendency to 
seek a panacea in land reform decreed by military dictators. This ignores 
the lesson of the inter-war years, when fairly radical measures of agrarian 
redistribution in Eastern Europe failed for lack of social policies dis- 
criminating in favour of the poorer peasants, as well as from shortage of 
capital and technical skill.* Further left, emphasis is placed on welfare 
economics, and particularly on the need to stimulate food production in 
backward areas by means of gigantic transfers of capital under ‘Point 
Four’, in order to break the vicious circle of poverty, malnutrition, tech- 
nical backwardness and low productivity. These suggestions are sound so 


* Cf. H. Seton-Watson, Eastern Europe between the Wars, Ch. 1V and passim. 
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far as they go, but they seem to underrate the time factor and the difficulty 
of revolutionizing archaic peasant economies by the application of out- 
side technical aid and advice. It may well be that a comparatively small 
investment of capital and skill could yield disproportionate results, pro- 
vided the peasants were willing to co-operate, and the local administra- 
tion were capable of giving the necessary stimulus. But this is to beg the 
question. Capable administrations simply do not exist under such 
circumstances, unless they are provided by foreigners, in which case they 
become the target for nationalist attacks. There is also the likelihood that 
any increase in output will be swallowed up by an even more rapid 
growth of population, unless economic change is accompanied by cultural 
revolution. This particular problem usually settles itself in the long run, 
but runs of that length concern the historian of cultural epochs rather 
than the political scientist. In Eastern Europe, which went through some 
such process between the wars, the ruling classes reacted by intensified 
chauvinism and national parochialism. There is every sign that their 
example is being imitated by the new Middle Eastern and South East 
Asian régimes, including some at present reputed ‘progressive’. Welfare 
economics (which result in falling death rates and rapid population 
growth, in advance of any significant rise in output) are no answer to the 
problems of these regions, or of the yet more backward colonial areas which 
are only now beginning to experience these peculiarly modern stresses. 
This subject has a special relevance for Britain, in view of the political 
strength of the labour movement and the generally philanthropic outlook 
of its spokesmen.* Having come into existence long after the major issues 
of Britain’s own industrial revolution had been solved, in one way or 
another, on non-socialist lines, the Labour Party is not well equipped to 
understand the problems of a disintegrating agrarian society — the kind 
of situation from which Leninism-Stalinism developed and which it 
exists to deal with. This uncertainty manifests itself whenever British 
authority comes into conflict with colonial or nationalist movements, 
whether archaizing or revolutionary. It is customary to point to the Indian 
settlement of 1947 as proof of Labour’s political maturity; but that settle- 
ment after all consisted in a transfer of power and responsibility to others. 
On present evidence, British Socialism is still in search of a mystique appli- - 
cable to formerly colonial areas. West Africa today perhaps represents the 
nearest thing to a solution, and there has been some successful experiment- 


* Cf. Mr Aneurin Bevan, In Place of Fear, p. 135. “The answer to social upheaval 
is social amelioration.’ One has heard similar sapient observations from Mr 
Walter Reuther and other moguls of American radical democracy. There is 
nothing specifically socialist about them. They are in fact a hangover from the 
‘bourgeois’ radicalism of the last century. 
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ing in the Sudan. But for all the justifiable satisfaction over Gezira and 
the Volta River scheme, there are few signs as yet that a synthesis of 
socialism and imperialism is in sight. The dominant outlook of the Labour 
Party remains obstinately insular, parochial and utilitarian - more 
Methodist than Marxist, as Mr Morgan Phillips proudly observed on some 
occasion. It is not a mentality well suited to the demands of the twentieth 
century. 
For an example of what is liable to happen when this amiable insular 
‘consumer socialism’ is confronted with an external challenge, one may 
turn to the Persian debacle of 1951. The problem posed by the sudden 
eruption of Persian nationalism was clearly one for which neither John 
Wesley nor the Webbs had prescribed a solution. It was not on that 
account an entirely hopeless one, but it did call for something more than 
a combination of routine diplomacy and democratic speech-making. The 
Conservative reaction was on familiar lines: force was to be employed, 
and when that expedient failed or was not tried (largely because the dis- 
solution of the Indian Empire had left a vacuum whose significance was 
not immediately appreciated) Conservative spokesmen fell back on their 
peculiar brand of historical fatalism, best exemplified perhaps by Sir 
Reader Bullard’s diagnosis of the situation as a remote consequence of the 
battle of Poitiers, in a.p. 732 (cf. The Listener, November 20, 1952). For 
Mr Morrison, in his capacity as Foreign Secretary, the problem was of 
course the practical one of impressing Dr Mossadegh by a show of resolu- 
tion, without actually running the risk of getting involved in a clash, and 
without surrendering the electoral trump of denouncing the Opposition 
for its alleged war-mongering. But there was also an element of genuine 
uncertainty over Britain’s moral standing which affected both the Govern- 
ment and its opponents. Was the British position as strong as the Foreign 
Office tried to make it appear? The Persians had a genuine grievance 
against the Anglo-Iranian Company, and against the British Treasury 
which for years had appropriated the lion’s share of the profits. They could 
also claim with some plausibility that the agreement of 1933, under which 
they bound themselves to refrain from measures of expropriation, had 
been signed under duress. But all this would not have unsettled the 
resolution, such as it was, of the British Cabinet and its supporters, had it 
not been for the use made by the Persians of the argument that they were 
merely ‘nationalizing’ their own property. The dismay caused by this 
ingenious bit of sophistry was instructive because it showed what happens 
when the traditional integration breaks down in one of those countries 
which are now the principal buffer zone between the two worlds. Under 
‘normal’ conditions (which are fast ceasing to be normal, or even to exist 
at all) nationalist governments customarily combine their claim to 
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sovereign independence and legislative omnicompetence with due regard 
for foreign investments and written agreements, even to the point of 
solemnly undertaking not to appropriate capital owned by foreigners. 
In strict logic there is a paradox involved, since absolute sovereignty - 
the foundation myth of every national-democratic régime — must clearly 
be paramount and cannot be abrogated by treaty: a principle the Per- 
sians conveniently remembered when they had decided to ‘nationalize’. 
For practical purposes, however, the arrangement usually works. Jacobin 
logic has its teeth drawn by the historical providence which ordains that 
nationalist régimes shall normally be anchored, on their social side, in 
propertied interests of the land-owning or bourgeois kind. The silent 
pressure of this entirely unofficial and unconstitutional state of affairs acts 
as an automatic safeguard against a literal application of the principle 
that the sovereign legislature may do as it pleases. The sanctity of con- 
tracts and the doctrine of volonté générale can in fact be brought into 
harmony, as the French revolution showed, on condition that both 
principles are professed by the same group of people. It is when this 
arrangement — known to Liberals as ‘civilization’, and to Marxists as 
‘bourgeois society’ — breaks down that trouble begins. 

A breakdown of this kind occurred in Persia. Its mechanism was 
obvious, and the Kremlin must have drawn some satisfaction from the 
opportunity to sponsor an anti-Western movement fed by a national- 
democratic mythology which no Marxist takes seriously. For the British 
Government and its supporters the situation was less simple. Aside from 
all the practical arguments against forcible intervention —- arguments 
which, whatever their: merit, would probably have prevailed anyhow - 
there was now an uncertainty over Britain’s moral case. In democratic 
logic the Persians were entitled to confiscate foreign property, if they 
cared to ruin themselves and damage others. But was democratic logic 
applicable to a country which had not been genuinely sovereign for 
centuries and whose legislature was notoriously oligarchical and corrupt? 
There were those who came close to denying it (cf. The Economist, May 5, 
1951), but their arguments did not amount to much more than a passion- 
ate lament over the failure of Persian nationalism to live up to earlier 
European models. But why should Persians be expected to practise the 
virtues associated (in literature anyhow) with the Risorgimento? If any- 
thing is to be learned from this debacle it is the folly of applying West 
European standards to countries now struggling to escape from the 
heritage of the past. 

* * * * * 

This challenge of Soviet imperialism has in recent years called forth a 

variety of reactions ranging from plain defeatism to short-lived reliance 
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on the military factor. Among the defeatists one must include those his- 
torians of culture who are obsessed with the Decline of the West, and in 
search of solutions transcending the political sphere. These can only be 
long-term ones, and the attention given to them carries an implication 
that there is little hope of salvaging Western democratic society as such. 
It is doubtless to the credit of modern historians that it has become pos- 
sible to take a dispassionate view of the culture to which we belong, but 
the present crisis is not going to be surmounted under the leadership of 
people who are fundamentally out of sympathy with the aims of an 
evolving democratic society. This society is becoming less and less like the 
Europe of the Middle Ages, and historians who regard the thirteenth 
century as the high-water mark of Western culture are bound to take an 
excessively gloomy view of our present prospects. It is in these quarters 
that Communism is taken seriously as a quasi-religion, and much anxious 
thought is given to the possibility that Asia and Africa may yet escape the 
contamination by adopting Roman Catholicism (and Rome’s doctrines 
on birth control?). The fact that Communism is spreading much faster 
in Roman Catholic areas than Catholicism does in Asia, appears to have 
escaped notice. On present evidence there seems no reason to believe that 
the international situation would be more manageable if China and Japan 
had been converted by Jesuit missionaries in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries — a suggestion which startled some hearers of Dr Toynbee’s 
recent series of Reith Lectures. 

Such investigations as have been made into the subject suggest that the 
social conservatism of some predominantly Catholic areas in Western 
Europe — notably Western France, Northern Spain, Austria, and Ireland 
— is a function of a certain kind of peasant ownership. The Catholic way 
of life, which combines a minimum of security with a profound pessimism 
as regards the possibility and desirability of change, has its attractions for 
conservatives; but it clearly requires specific social and economic pre- 
conditions for its functioning. In their absence, Catholicism is very far 
from being a bulwark of order — witness the stormy political history of 
Italy, the Iberian peninsula, and Latin America. Since the uncertain 
element in the cold war is not the industrial working class of highly 
developed countries, but the rural and semi-rural proletariat of societies 
in the earlier stages of industrialization, the importance allotted to the 
religious factor on political grounds is difficult to understand. 

As he looks beyond the Mediterranean, towards the border regions 
between the Soviet empire and the West, the historian’s gaze inevitably 
comes to rest upon the ancient and petrified totalitarianism of Islam. 
Inevitably, too, the dignified stagnation of Islamic society appeals to 
conservative instincts in the beholder. Cannot this archaic structure be 
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reinforced with bits of concrete — treaties, air bases, arms, etc. — so as to 
become another defensive ‘bulwark’? This policy is now over a generation 
old. Its net achievement is a situation in which quite small ‘cadres’ of 
Communists are potentially strong enough to upset all the established 
governments of the region — not, of course, under their own flag but by 
spearheading national-revolutionary movements. The exception is 
Turkey, where Islam was dis-established in the 1920’s, with the result 
that the Republic is today the only genuinely Westernized portion of 
the former Ottoman Empire (leaving Israel aside as not belonging to the 
Middle East proper). In the remainder of the area, pan-Islamism is crum- 
bling, while pan-Arabism provides an excellent cover for rival Fascist and 
Stalinist cliques, and an instrument for »blackmailing the Western 
powers. The region has for long been the favourite playground of politi- 
cally minded Orientalists, historians anxious for a role in the cold war, 
and people who prefer horse-drawn vehicles to motor traffic. Various 
eminent members of this school were at one time or another associated 
with the abortive inter-war project of constructing a kind of Anglo-Arab 
Caliphate from the debris of the Ottoman Empire, while others, slightly 
more up-to-date, busied themselves with schemes for fashioning a last- 
ing alliance between British foreign policy and pan-Arabism. The mis- 
carriage of these curious experiments, and the post-war decline of British 
influence in the Middle East, have brought about a malaise which finds 
expression in gloomy Spenglerian prognostications and in persistent 
nagging at the Americans, the French, the Turks and the Israelis: all of 
them unhampered by memories of personal and collective failure in 
building dream-castles in the Arabian desert, and consequently apt to 
take a somewhat more robust view of Western prospects. It is in these 
circles that discreet support is given to every utopian or reactionary 

scheme for driving the French from North Africa, pushing Turkey into a 

confederation with the creaking Islamic states of the Middle East, or 
removing that persistent thorn in the flesh, Israel. For why should these 

relative newcomers presume to interfere with the Decline of the West? 

The erudite despair of the school is flavoured with a liberal dose of male- 

volence towards successful competitors. 

It is indeed undeniable that the impact of the West upon Islamic 
society creates a special problem. Islam is a totalitarianism which safe- 
guards the culture of a society economically stagnant for so long that it 
cannot adapt peacefully or gradually to modern conditions. At the ideo- 
logical level, where this failure to adapt enters the consciousness of the 
participants, it translates itself into a conflict between two sets of motives: 
an inflexible resolve to keep things as they are, and a furious determina- 
tion to break with the past at all cost. Both attitudes are clearly patho- 
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logical; at least they would be so described in relation to an individual. In 
social terms they portend the kind of cycle of rebellion and stagnation 
which Spain has undergone since the early nineteenth century. Unlike 
Spain, though, the Middle East, apart from its Mediterranean fringe, 
could be incorporated in the Soviet orbit at small cost to its inhabitants. 
The peasants obviously could not be worse off than they are, and the 
professional class might find satisfaction in running the revolution. The 
price demanded of it is not high: there is no intelligible sense in which 
countries like Persia or Iraq can be described as ‘nations’. What is more, 
there is no necessary link between nationalism and social conservatism, 
let alone between nationalism and affection for the ‘free world’. One 
must be an American Senator to believe that there is. Nationalism can be 
conservative, liberal, democratic or totalitarian, depending on the 
circumstances. It can be Communist or Fascist. Tito is a nationalist and 
so is Franco. The question whether Mao Tse-tung is primarily a national- 
ist ‘or’ a Communist belongs to the realm of scholasticism: he is both one 
and the other, and the Chinese Communist Party is more nationalist in 
some respects than the Kuomintang, with its roots in the Westernizing 
business class, ever was. There is no inherent reason why nationalism and 
Stalinism should not form a stable amalgam in the Islamic Middle East, 
as they have done in China and may yet do in India. The reason they have 
not done so in Turkey is that Turkish nationalism has shaped itself upon 
a different model, owing to the success of the Kemalist revolution in 
modernizing the country, i.e. promoting its rupture with the decaying 
medieval tradition: the very process which Islamic conservatism seeks to 
impede elsewhere. Turkey is today a nation because the people have 
learned to identify themselves with the state, and they have been able to 
do so because the state has reorganized their lives. What is by courtesy 
described as ‘the state’ in other countries formerly belonging to the Otto- 
man Empire has no real existence, and in consequence there is nothing 
for the national consciousness to lay hold of. 
* * * ok * 

It is one of the many oddities of the contemporary situation that this 
topic is still for the most part discussed in terms of Lenin’s doctrine of 
nationalism, which the Stalinists no longer take seriously, though the 
Soviet Government maintains it for internal consumption — chiefly as a 
weapon against the latent separatism of non-Russian nationalities. In its 
pure form, Leninism involves a distinction between the ‘natural’ emotion 
of patriotism and the allegedly ‘bourgeois’ concept of sovereign nationality, 
which is supposed to reflect the impact of capitalism and the creation of an 
internal market, thus giving rise to the phenomenon of the national 
state — though why the state should be co-extensive with language and 
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nationality is by no means clear. The doctrine obviously ignores the 
existence of the cultural community, with its roots in the countryside, and 
the dependence of the rural population on symbols related to the land: 
the essence of patriotism. It therefore attributes to the bourgeoisie 
emotions which are in fact held by the peasants, and fails to explain why 
the submerged rural populations of Eastern Europe, Asia and Latin 
America have made their political debut in national dress. Following 
Lenin, Western writers and policy-makers — influenced perhaps by scraps 
of Communist theory acquired during their student days - have per- 
sistently misinterpreted national movements as expressions of bourgeois 
class interest, with results which now and then have been serious. The 
notion that ‘bourgeois nationalism’ can be played off against ‘inter- 
national Communism’ does not become less mistaken because it was 
held by Lenin. Though hag-ridden by this inadequate and now out- 
moded doctrine, the Stalinists have gradually worked themselves free of 
their ideological strait-jacket and found a way to synthesize peasant 
aspirations and national sentiments (really two sides of the same medal), 
as their opponents have not. Hence Vietminh; and hence the Chinese 
revolution. 

What happens in essentials is that as the self-contained village commun- 
ity breaks down under the impact of modern technology, communications, 
taxation, conscription and radio, the peasant forms a mental image of a 
country-wide peasant community which, for him, is the nation. If this 
process is speeded ‘by agrarian upheaval, and the mental contours ren- 
dered sharper and clearer by foreign control — a more palpable object of 
dislike than the traditional rulers within one’s own community - a 
revolutionary situation may arise which an active minority can exploit 
to impose its own leadership. If this minority consists of Communists; the 
Communist party will dominate the nationalist movement, and Western 
observers will wonder how such a thing could happen, and how it squares 
with either ‘true’ Communism or ‘true’ nationalism (which by definition 
is ‘bourgeois’). This shows the inconvenience of being guided by Leninist 
textbooks. As against such naive complaints it is sufficient to note that 
modern Stalinist doctrine describes national and social ‘liberation from 
imperialism’ as a task to be carried out by the Communist party — itself 
no longer defined by its status within the international labour movement, 
but by its fidelity to the Soviet Union and the ‘teachings of Stalin’. These 
teachings, it is true, are still for scholastic purposes related to a wider 
corpus of doctrines suggesting that nationalism as such is doomed to 
disappear with the bourgeois epoch; but that is all. Orthodox Leninism 
(now proscribed in Russia as a counter-revolutionary heresy and branded 
as the invention of the arch-fiend Trotsky) is certainly no longer a guide 
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in the political field where Communist direction of national-revolutionary 
movements is concerned. 

It has often been remarked by writers dealing with the evolution of 
East European politics in the past century that national problems tended 
to become intractable where they coincided with social alignments*; 
although even then the situation might have remained stable but for 
population pressure and the resultant overcrowding on the land. What 
has not been sufficiently stressed is the impossibility of emancipating the 
peasants without bringing about both a democratic and a national 
awakening. It is no accident that the peasant parties founded in Eastern 
Europe after 1918 were among the stoutest upholders of democracy. 
Majority rule was clearly in their interest: a point to which we shall have 
to return. But equally they often gave their backing to nationalist move- 
ments started by the urban middle-class. These were usually remote from 
peasant interests, but nonetheless found much rural support. Western 
liberal and socialist intellectuals have devoted little attention to this link 
between nationalism and peasant emancipation: possibly because they 
do not greatly care for either. The fact is that the political awakening of 
the countryside tends to stimulate the nationalism of the intelligentsia, 
and vice versa. An explanation of this phenomenon is unfortunately 
bound to take the circular form of stating that nationalism is the costume in 
which the peasantry appears on the political stage. This is not to deny that 
other forms of nationalism are possible, down to the frenzied evocation 
of the past in modern Fascism. Such movements, however, are derivative. 
In so far as they go beyond literary romanticism they must obviously have 
some connection with the traditional folkways of a society not yet cut off 
from its rural past. It is of course a truism that in one way or another all 
political movements within a settled society draw upon the fund of 
traditions stored away in the collective consciousness, and the deeper 
they dig the closer they necessarily come to the rural sources of tech- 
nology, society and culture. But only an agrarian upheaval brings the 
peasants on the political stage, and only they can decide what the 
national consciousness is to contain in the next stage of development. 
Those who lead the revolution — usually town-bred intellectuals — can 
secure their immediate aims only by harmonizing them with the aspira- 
tions of the peasant majority, i.e. by aligning themselves with national 































* Cf. Doreen Warriner, Economics of Peasant Farming (1939): ‘. . . the social and 
economic gulf was far deeper between Magyar nobles and the Slovak, Roumanian, 
Croat and Ruthene peasants than between Austrian and Czech, because the 
Hungarian Constitution excluded the peasantry, whether Magyar or Slav, from 
political rights. In the Old Monarchy the land question and the national question 


were one.’ (p. 16). 
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tradition. The classic case is the French revolution, which happened to 
come off because the Jacobins were prepared to go through with drastic 
changes favouring the peasantry, and which promptly acquired a 
‘national’ character, complete with war against France’s neighbours. 
There was nothing in the original psychology of Jacobinism - a conven- 
tional offshoot of the Enlightenment - to presage the patriotic and 
democratic rage of 1793. It was a concomitant of popular revolution 
which brought the ‘plebeians’ on the stage. Similar developments 
occurred in Russia after 1917, and in China a generation later; and in 
each case the ‘national’ consciousness took a new form. 

These phenomena can of course be contrasted with the well-known fact 
of rural conservatism. The very circumstance that the peasantry is the 
repository of society’s oldest traditions makes it such an irresistible force 
once it is set in motion. Its archaic cast of mind becomes an asset to 
revolutionaries intent on giving a national character to the movement, 
but it also acts as a brake on the further development of the revolution. 
Since society has a past as well as a future, this interplay of conflicting 
tendencies at the height of a revolutionary crisis is hardly surprising. 
Ultimately it makes possible the reaction which is an essential part of 
every revolution, though it usually takes the leaders by surprise. The 
latter are normally by origin and upbringing somewhat remote from the 
peasant roots of national tradition. These roots reach back into archaic 
levels of folklore, behaviour and consciousness which are irksome and 
frequently repellent. Yet a completely urbanized society is conceivable 
only on the supposition that all links with the past are broken off - an 
evident absurdity, since a community of this kind would no longer con- 
stitute even the nucleus of a nation in posse. Resistance to tendencies pro- 
moting such a development forms the core of what is sane and healthy in 
conservatism. 

In our present context we may note that in backward, i.e. agrarian - 
the terms are interchangeable - countries, national movements are an 
aspect of the countryside’s political awakening. The recognition of this 
fact is Soviet Communism’s peculiar contribution to modern sociology, 
anticipated and helped along by half a century of Slavophile and Populist 
carping at the industrial West. The discovery certainly owes nothing to . 
Stalin’s own essay on the national question (1913) which merely trans- 
lates into cruder language Lenin’s mistaken attribution of bourgeois 
class characteristics to all forms of nationalism. Like most discoveries it 
was made by accident: as Soviet and Comintern policy after 1917 col- 
lided with the West, it gradually became clear that its best chance lay 
with the exploitation of ‘anti-imperialist? movements in Asia and else- 
where, and that these movements were linked with peasant unrest. 
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Doctrinal evolution proceeded slowly and haltingly, but has now reached 
the point where the ‘October Revolution’ is made to symbolize the racial 
awakening of Asia and much else besides. Underlying all there is the dim 
recognition that the peasant masses can be roused by national slogans 
because nationalism is one of their ways of asserting their class interest. 
This fact is obvious enough where the towns are the seat of an alien 
government or an alien ruling nationality, as was the case e.g. in nine- 
teenth-century Ireland and in most East European countries before 1919, 
or even later. In these circumstances the traditional conflict between town 
and country becomes the vehicle of national animosities which can lead 
to the collapse of multi-national empires such as Austria-Hungary. The 
peculiar achievement of Communism consists in extrapolating this 
historic conflict on a world scale, in the revolt of the vast peasant hinter- 
land against the industrial West. Hence the appeal of ‘anti-imperialism,’ 
which is a social as well as a national slogan. 

And yet Lenin, who armed his followers for this struggle, now raging 
all over the globe, unwittingly bared the Achilles heel of Communism 
when he pointed out that the peasantry is vitally interested in the growth 
of democracy. For only majority rule and political freedom can safeguard 
its long-term interests. With that blunt realism which is the distinguishing 
mark of his thought, the Bolshevik leader in 1905 told his followers — then 
still Social-Democrats and not yet Communists — that after the revolution 
against the Tsar (the ‘democratic revolution’) they would find themselves 
confronted with the problem of the peasant majority and its vested 
interest in democracy: 


. . . the peasantry will inevitably become a bulwark of the revolution and 
the republic, for only a completely victorious revolution can give the 
peasantry everything in the sphere of agrarian reforms — everything that the 
peasants desire, of which they dream and of which they truly stand in 
need . . . in order to emerge from the mire of semi-serfdom, from the 
gloom of oppression and servitude, in order to improve their living condi- 
tions as much as it is possible to improve them under the system of com- 
modity production. 

Moreover, the peasantry is drawn to the revolution not only by the 
prospect of radical agrarian reform but by its general and permanent 
interests. Even in the struggle with the proletariat the peasantry stands 
in need of democracy, for only a democratic system is capable of giving 
exact expression to its interests and of ensuring its predominance as the 
mass, the majority. The more enlightened the peasantry becomes . . . the 
more consistently and determinedly will it favour a thoroughgoing demo- 
cratic revolution, for . . . it has nothing to fear from the supremacy of 
the people, but, on the contrary, can only gain by it. 

(Lenin, Two Tactics of Social-Democracy. Cf. Selected Works, English edition, 


vol. 1, p. 414.) 
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‘Only a democratic system’ is capable of safeguarding the peasantry’s 
interests: one may easily guess what would happen to a Soviet writer who 
made inopportune use of this devastating remark. But Westerners need 
not suffer similar inhibitions. Even if Lenin had not spelled it out for 
them, they should by now be aware of the conflict between Communist 
policies and peasant aims. In 1905 it was still possible for the future leader 
of the revolution to remark in all candour that the peasants needed to 
defend themselves not only against the Tsar but also against ‘the pro- 
letariat’, ie. the revolutionary movement he himself represented. After 
1917 such candour became inopportune; today it has disappeared 
altogether, at least in public. This need not disturb democratic Socialists, 
since they have no wish to impose a totalitarian dictatorship upon the 
peasant majority in agrarian countries. Their problem is to win the 
latter’s consent to changes that are in its interest: something the Com- 
munists have never even tried. In supporting their efforts to erect a 
genuine ‘bulwark against Communism’, the West can take heart from 
the fact that in working for democracy they are also serving the interests 
of the peasants, i.e. doing in fact what the Stalinists merely pretend to be 
doing. Political freedom is no luxury, to be reserved for a few favoured 
Western countries; it is just as essential to the submerged peoples of the 
East, for it is only through the democratic process that they can safeguard 
their material aims. From which it follows that revolutionary dictator- 
ships should never be regarded as anything but brief interregnums making 
possible a radical break with the past. As such they may be necessary evils; 
if they pretend to be more they become totalitarian and wholly to be 
opposed. 

Armed with such criteria for distinguishing true revolutions from 
false ones, the West may yet hope to win over a majority of Eastern 
revolutionaries to its cause. It must, however, be acknowledged that there 
is no easy remedy for a situation due in large part to the decentralized 
character of our world. If Western society were as streamlined, efficient 
and self-conscious as the Stalinists imagine it to be, the problem would 
never have arisen. Unfortunately it is not, and there is no immediate 
prospect of its becoming so. It may be years before the United States can 
be brought to under-write the necessary combination of economic planning 
and social revolution, and it is plainly impossible for the other Western 
countries to proceed very far without American backing. As matters stand, 
the drift towards the Balkanization of economically interdependent areas, 
such as North Africa, may be expected to continue, while a counter-move- 
ment is paradoxically asserting itself in Western Europe. In theory, social- 
ism could bridge the gap between economic necessity and political freedom. 
But socialism is hampered by archaic prejudices (Methodist rather than 
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Marxist) and by the incurable sentimentality of a democratic electorate 
(to say nothing of its ‘propensity to consume’ and unwillingness to 


invest). Meanwhile, Moscow runs away with the national-revolutionary | 


movement and advertises its brand of despotic planning to power- 
hungry intellectuals who care little for democracy and much for some 
means to drag society out of its stagnation. The least that can be done in 
this situation is to recognize it for what it is. At bottom, it is a question of 
controlling and directing the revolution which is now lifting the bulk of 
mankind to a new technological level. The West’s opponent and rival in 
this process is the Soviet Union — both as a power and as the centre of the 
world-wide Communist movement, whose leaders believe they have 
mastered the technique of the ‘revolution from above’ by means of the 
totalitarian state party and its instruments of terror and propaganda. 
These men have long shed their earlier utopian expectation of free 
popular support for the transformation they have in mind. Yet it would 
be wholly mistaken to suppose that they are insincere in claiming to 
represent the vanguard of the ‘proletarian revolution’. This assertion 
forms part of the ideology of that totalitarian élite whose untrammelled 
future rule is prefigured by the Communist Party’s organizational struc- 
ture. Like every myth it has real power to move human beings to act. 
It therefore deserves to be taken seriously, and even to be treated with 
respect, in so far as it represents a conviction for which men are prepared to 
surrender their lives. But it ought not to be believed. The greatest mistake 
the West can make is to think of the Communist issue in terms of class, 
and to pit against a wholly mythical ‘proletarian’ movement the resources 
of the traditional state and its governing groups, where the real issue lies 
between libertarian revolutionaries and others who can envisage the 
transformation of society only in terms of the Soviet experience since 1917. 
Revolution there must be - failing direct and effective Western control - 
for no movement, however libertarian its ultimate aims, will renounce the 
hope of using the concentrated power of the state to end the dreadful 
poverty and squalor in which the bulk of mankind still lives at the present 
day. In the struggle to prevent the enemy from gaining control of the 
entire process, the West cannot succeed if it does not match his resolution. 
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BRIDGEHEADS ACROSS THE RUBICON 


J. H. Huizinga 
London Correspondent Nieuwe Rotterdamse Courant 


It is now nearly three years ago that M. Schuman first introduced what 
Mr Eden then called ‘that hideous word supra-national’ into the discus- 

' sion of Europe’s future. Since then the term has become common currency. 
But still opinions seem to vary widely as to what it really means. According 

| to M. Monnet, speaking at Luxembourg last September on the occasion 
of the inauguration of the European Coal and Steel Community, the new 
European institutions fathered by M. Schuman ‘are supra-national or 

fa don’t let’s be afraid of the word — federal’. Thus, too, the French 
Professor of Law, Bernard Lavergne, except that he considers them even 
more ‘hideously supra-national’ than that: ‘in so far as the Schuman plan 
is put into practice, it will result in the setting up not of a simple federation 
but of a super-state.’ As against this the Labour Party’s international 
expert, Mr Denis Healey, speaking at Strasbourg in May of last year, is 
of the opinion that ‘the Schuman plan retains only the faintest traces of 
a supra-national authority and the EDC is scarcely better in this 
respect’. Five months later another British Strasbourgeois, Mr Gordon 
Walker, while not going quite so far as Mr Healey, likewise found comfort 
in the thought that ‘the new organizations seem much more inter- 
governmental in structure and practice than was intended by some a 
year or two ago...it may well be that these new bodies will prove to 
become still more inter-governmental in form as they get into actual 
operation’. 

Who is right? And how does it come about that different people view 
the same institutions in such a very different light? To find the answer 
one must go back some two years, to the time when the French first 
sprang their two successive surprises on an astonished and incredulous 

| world. If one re-reads their respective announcements introducing the 

' Schuman and Pleven plans, one finds that all the emphasis is on the 
positive measures proposed, the creation of a High Authority to control 
the coal and steel industries, and of a European Army run by a European 
Ministry of Defence. But one will look in vain for any explicit reference 
to the negative measures, that is to say, the renunciation of national 

| freedom of action which must obviously precede the creation of a supra- 
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national organism for joint action. As a result, public interest and dis- 
cussion has tended to concentrate, not on these acts of national abdication 
from which all else follows, but rather on the novel and complicated 
machinery for joint action that became indispensable the moment the 
Six (France, Germany, Italy, Holland, Belgium, Luxembourg) had 
decided to renounce the right to act on their own. 

It is a curious fact, for instance, that in the parliamentary debates on 
the E D C which took place in Paris, Bonn, Brussels and The Hague early 
last year, one does not come across a single mention of the crucial Article 
106 forbidding the production, import or export of arms without prior 
authorization from the multi-national defence commissariat. Yet it is the 
negative clauses such as this that really matter. For it is in the moment 
of renouncing the means and the right of independent action that you 
really cross the Rubicon separating optional from compulsory co-opera- 
tion or—which is much the same thing - intra-governmental from 
federal methods. The question of the machinery to be set up for joint 
action is largely of technical interest. For no matter what sort of machinery 
you devise, no matter how imperfect it may be and how many monkey- 
wrenches, in the form of veto rights and unanimity rules, you may throw 
into it, the result will be much the same: you will still remain compelled 
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not acting at all. 

And that is what many people in this country seem to have over- 
looked. They see that the original French proposals have been consider- 
ably watered down, in the sense that some of the most important decisions 
in the New Europe will not, after all, be left to a majority vote of the High 
Authority, but have instead been reserved for a Council of Ministers, 
which in these cases will abide by the unanimity rule just as in the 
O EEC. And that apparently leads them to the conclusion that the 
Europe of the Six has not turned out to be quite so horribly supra 
national as they feared at one time, but is really far more like the Europe 
of their own dreams, where everyone remains safe in the possession of his 
national right of veto. Witness, for instance, Lord Layton’s statement 
at Strasbourg last September that there was ‘no sharp distinction’ between 
these two Europes. They do not seem to grasp that even if there were 
to be no High Authority of any sort, and all decisions had to be taken by 
a unanimous Council of Ministers, there would still remain a world of 
difference between the Europe of the Six and the Europe of the Eighteen. 
For what really distinguishes the former from the latter is not its machi 
nery and procedure for achieving joint action, but the prior renunciation 
of the right to independent action by which the Six have imposed upot 
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in the Europe of the Eighteen. It is the absence of this compulsion, not 
the unanimity rule, which accounts for the very limited degree of co- 
operation in intra-governmental bodies like the O E E C, where everybody 
has reserved the right to operate on his own whenever it suits him, with 
the result that the pace of co-operation will always be that of the slowest, 
or rather that of the most independent. In such bodies the veto can be, 
and indeed is often, used in such a way as to frustrate joint action. Not 
so in the Europe of the Six. Knowing that the spirit is willing while the 
flesh is weak, the Six have deliberately put themselves in a position where 
they have no choice — short of treaty violation — but to implement their 
co-operative good intentions. They have burned the bridges behind 
them, and that is what matters and what the British refuse to do. 

Certainly the Six have retained a limited veto. But what use is a veto 
when you have renounced the very right of independent action which it 
is the whole purpose of the veto to reserve? What use is the veto even in 
the purely intra-governmental company of NATO, where history 
rather than a formal act of renunciation has destroyed the bridges back 
to independent action ? In both these communities that sovereignty which 
the veto is supposed to safeguard is no better than a fiction, in the smaller 
because its members have formally renounced the right to act as they 
please, in the larger because they have lost the power to do so. In both 
cases the veto can no longer serve as a means of escape from the discipline 
and sacrifices required for joint action, nor as a weapon of obstruction, 
but only as a means of preventing the tyranny of the majority and of 
assuring that the decisions on joint action — for action, of course, there 
must be — shall be the result of a compromise taking all interests into 
account. Doubtless this necessity of obtaining unanimous agreement 
before there can be action will often make for dangerous delays. Provided, 
however, that the compulsion to act together is there, the unanimity rule 
has the compensating advantage that it puts far less strain on the cohesion 
of the community than the procedure of majority decisions. That is a 
luxury which only solidly established and deeply rooted communities 
can permit themselves. If such a precarious structure as the New Europe 
of the Six were suddenly to avail itself of it, the additional stresses and 
strains imposed upon its cohesion might well prove out of all proportion 
to the gains in efficiency and speed of action. 

It should be clear, then, that the frontier separating the new order 
from the old, the supra-national or federal Europe from the intra- 
governmental one, compulsory co-operation from optional co-operation, 
runs not between those who abide by majority decisions or set up High 
Authorities and those who do not, but between those who have renounced 
or lost the means of independent action, and those who have not done 
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so. And it is because the Six have established two large bridgeheads 
across this Rubicon that M. Monnet and Professor Lavergne must be 
deemed right, and Mr Healey and Mr Gordon Walker wrong. 

In this connection one other point needs to be made. If so many people 
seem to have missed the real significance of what has been happening in 
Europe, this is possibly because in the case of E D C they have been led 
astray by M. Pleven’s original insistence on the importance of physical 
integration of the European forces. At the time his plan was first thrown 
open to public discussion, all the talk was about the mixing up of the 
different national armies. When it subsequently appeared that the 
scrambled eggs prepared by the chefs of the New Europe contained far 
bigger national lumps than anticipated, many seem to have come to the 


conclusion that this new supra-national dish had turned out a failure. | . 


But does it really matter whether there are lumps in it or not? True, the 
larger these lumps the easier it will be for the chefs to fish them out 
again and to use them against one another, as the next best thing to rotten 
eggs. In other words, the smaller the degree of physical integration, the 
greater the temptation to secession, the easier it will be to undo the act of 
abdication whereby the Six gave up — subject to parliamentary ratifica- 
tion — their national forces. But true as that may be, it cannot in any way 
alter the revolutionary character of that act itself, nor the supra-national 
or federal character of the community which — though so far only on 
paper — has resulted from it. Suppose the Americans should reorganize 
the composition of their armed forces on a regional basis by grouping 
them in Southern and Northern divisions. Such a measure would doubt- 
less increase the risk of a second Civil War. But pending such a calamity, 
the American Federation would remain just as much of a Federation as 
before. The historical event by which the Thirteen Colonies gave up their 
newly won sovereignties, in order to find in unity the strength to maintain 
their independence from Britain, would in no way be undone by 4 
physical disintegration of the American Army. In the same way, the 
absence of far-reaching physical integration in the European Army does 
not detract in any way from the historical significance of the similar 
action by which the Six, now little better than American satellites, 
ultimately hope to regain at least some part of their independence. 


* * * * * 


In the light of the foregoing it should now be clear that the Little Europe 
is essentially different from the Big Europe, and as such will not fit any- 
where near as easily into the wider framework as many in this country 
would like to believe. Because both profess to be striving for a ‘mort 
perfect union’ the view has been widely propagated that there is n0 
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quarrel between them about the aim, but only about the road to be 
followed in reaching the common goal. Even now, leading statesmen still 
regularly paint this appealing picture of a happy and united European 
family travelling at the same speed, though along different roads, to the 
same destination. 


The approach to unity [Mr Eden said in Strasbourg last September], 
is not by one way only... .It is not necessary, nor would it be right, that 
we should all make the same choice at the same time between the various 
ways in which unity can be achieved. We need not necessarily all agree, 
for example, as to whether the federal or the functional approach would 
suit us better, whether government co-operation or that of individuals is 
the more profitable....Diversity in character, diversity in the methods 
of association, these are the hallmarks of a natural and healthy unity of a 
Continent such as ours.* 


In actual fact, of course, things are by no means so cozy in the European 
family as Mr Eden pretends. For, as he doubtless knows full well, the real 
difference between the Six and the rest of the company is not that they 
have chosen different roads, but simply that the former want to ‘go places’, 
and quickly too (though of late the French seem to have had second 
thoughts) while the latter don’t. That is to say, the real dispute is not about 
means at all but about ends. It is only because the Six want far-reaching 
permanent co-operation that they have chosen the only road that can 
lead them to this goal, which obviously begins with the renunciation of 
the right not to co-operate. And it is because the rest of the company do 
not want anything near the same degree of co-operation, or rather because 
they do not think it worth the price, that they stick to the intra-govern- 
mental road. To suggest that these two roads both lead to the goal of 
European union is really no better than to pretend that you can make 
just as good an omelette without breaking eggs as by the more orthodox 
procedure. This strange doctrine quite naturally commends itself primarily 
to those who cannot bear to face the fact that in the historical process 
of unscrambling Britain’s imperial omelette this rich dish has for most — 
though admittedly not all — practical purposes ceased to exist. And it is 
doubtless partly because they insist on making themselves believe that 
they have gone Columbus one better by putting the eggs back in their 
sovereign shells and yet keeping the omelette, that they put their faith in 
a reverse miracle to produce a European omelette. 

This is not to say, of course, that nothing of value has been achieved 
outside the narrow circle of the Six. Far from it. If Europe still lives and 


* The Continental optimist might view this unexpected ‘ours’ as a promising 
Freudian lapsus lingue indicating that Mr Eden’s subconscious has already realized 
that his country forms part of the Continent. 
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if the Six have been able to embark on their adventure, it is largely 
because of what has been done by the company of Eighteen who have 
looked after Europe’s economic interests in O E E C and its offspring the 
E PU, and the company of Fourteen who look after its security in 
N A T O. More than that, one could maintain that these two companies 
have developed a community spirit which is altogether novel and which 
the Six, one of whose new communities still exists only on paper, may 
find it difficult to emulate, torn as they are by traditional suspicions and 
rivalries. It is, after all, quite something that in both OEEC and 
NAT O there should have grown up a sort of common law giving to 
members the right to ‘pry into one another’s affairs’, as one high-ranking 
official of O E E C has expressed it, and obliging them to account to one 
another for their actions in the important field covered by these two 
organizations. But this should not blind one to the fact that there remains 
an essential difference between the Six and the rest of the company, and 
that it is only the former who can truly be said to be making the New 
Europe. What the Eighteen of O E E C are doing with their, by no means 
unsuccessful efforts at liberating intra-European trade and payments is, 
after all, not so much integrating Europe as reintegrating it, undoing the 
disintegration which it has suffered since 1939 and thus restoring, as far 
as possible, the status quo ante. It may be true that in the process of doing 
so, as well as in the military co-operation of N A T O, where Europe is 
inevitably being subordinated rather than integrated, a new sense of 
interdependence is developing. And that is doubtless all to the good. 
But it does not alter the fact that the spirit and the aims guiding the Six 
on the one hand, and the Fourteen or the Eighteen on the other, are as 
different as chalk from cheese. 

The NATO and OEEC members co-operate reluctantly because 
the facts of life compel them to do so, because co-operation is the least 
of two evils. They chafe under its restraints, are always longingly looking 
back to a past when they were free, and forward to a future in which 
they might regain that freedom. Their organizations were not designed to 
create a new order, but only to cope with the new order that the facts 
have created. They deal with problems as they arise, limiting their co- 
operation, and the innovations which it entails, to the inevitable minimum, 
trying to retain as much as possible of the existing framework of society, 
hoping against hope that one day they will be able to make their ‘dash 
for freedom’. In short, their habitus of mind is essentially conservative. 
As against that, the co-operation of the Six is not enforced but willed 
co-operation. It is enforced only in the sense that they have deliberately 
imposed the compulsion to co-operate on themselves by the act of will 
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non-cooperation. Their organizations are not the result of immediate 
and irresistible pressure of facts, but of a creative imagination that is no 
longer satisfied with the existing framework of society. Their policies do 
not follow on the facts, they are not just reflex actions, automatic responses 
to the dictates of history; they try to anticipate them, to make history 
rather than undergo it, to create a new order themselves. In short, their 
habitus is essentially revolutionary. Paraphrasing Renan’s famous 
definition of a nation, one could sum it up by saying that in the historical 
progress towards larger groupings, the Six have reached the stage of 
‘vouloir faire des grandes choses ensemble’, while the company of the 
Eighteen or the Fourteen have not yet got beyond the reluctant recogni- 
tion of ‘devoir faire des choses ensemble’. And between these two attitudes 
there is a world of difference. 

Now it may well be that in striking out for the brave new world of their 
dreams, the back-room revolutionaries of the Six — whose motives are, of 
course, by no means so unmixed as suggested in the foregoing —- may 
prove to have overreached themselves. In fact, it is conceivable that their 
epitaph will read ‘They tried too much too soon’. In that case, all those 
who have accused them of lack of realism will doubtless exult in their 
vindication. But, as M. Spaak has said at Strasbourg, there are two sorts 
of realism: 


there is the conservative realism in whose name men have struggled against 
universal franchise and the eight-hour day, against nationalization and 
social security. But there is also another realism, the realism of the bold, 
in whose name Mr Churchill called upon all of us when he offered ‘nothing 
but blood, sweat, toil and tears’. 


It is in this latter spirit that the Six have embarked on their adventure, 
a spirit which was admirably expressed by M. Edgar Faure when he 
defended the E D C in the French Parliament early last year: 


We must find new forms for our security. That is certainly difficult. What 
is easy is to wait and see and to do nothing, to refuse to make a mental 
effort and, as has happened before, to sit back waiting for tyranny, defeat 
and disaster. But is there then really some law of nature which lays down 
that the creative imagination shall only be put to evil purposes? We have 
seen tyrants who dreamed the craziest dreams, inventing the most ludicrous 
theories whose absurdity would have made us burst out laughing if we had 
not suffered their consequences. Those people had the right to use their 
imagination. And yet we, we are told that we are not entitled to use our 
creative imagination in a good cause, to construct something new and, for 
the sake of the security and the ordinary daily life of mankind, to make 
some of that mental effort which those monsters showed themselves capable 
of in order to kill, to tyrannize and to enslave! 





REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


THE FRENCH REVIEWS 


Bernard Wall 


The British reader of the French reviews is certain to have one immediate 
reaction — that of pleasure and even amazement at their multiplicity and 
variety, at the verve and vigour with which every kind of contemporary 
problem is argued out, and at the remarkable intellectual acumen with 
which the works of contemporary writers, artists and musicians are 
evaluated in the extensive space devoted in nearly every periodical to 
critical writing. Nor is the vision of these reviews restricted to the rich 
fields of France. Great Britain, America, Italy, Germany, Spain are all 
carefully scrutinized for literary manifestations in a way that reviews in no 
other country can hope to rival. The whole world is ransacked for texts. 
The January-February issue of Les Temps Modernes, for instance, leads off 
with a translation of the diary of one of the most talented young Italian 
novelists, Cesare Pavese, who committed suicide three years ago, his life 
darkened by an unhappy love affair and, possibly, by difficulties with the 
Italian Communist Party of which he had once been an ardent supporter; 
next, more from the past, we are given memoirs of Klaus Mann’s child- 
hood and the emigration of the Mann family from a cultivated and 
bourgeois milieu in Germany that was the very antithesis of Pavese’s 
Piedmont; next, the continuation of a piece by Albert Memmi, a young 
Jew in North Africa, concerned this time with the German occupation. 
It is not a perfect collocation of articles, one could think of better — there 
is too much of that immediate past about which emotions in France are so 
signally living, a past that has not matured and reached the interior 
perspective that literature really demands. The writing of lived experience 
is all very well, but how quickly we tire of a description of the Ego in 
difficulties; Egos are too alike and nowadays horror is so common that 
somehow the changes from one horror to another seem monotonous like 
scene-shifting in the Grand Guignol. But I mentioned these examples not 
for their perfection, but to show the standard of interest in affairs outside 
France. And there are plenty of other instances. Looking over the shelf of 
reviews, I see that the December issue of Critique, besides articles about 
Mallarmé, Samuel Beckett, Homer and Duns Scotus, reviews English 
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books on Moslem culture (L’Islam vu de l’Angleterre), and English and 
Soviet books on climatic conditions. And who but the French could 
produce a periodical such as France-Asie which appears in Saigon, in one 
of the world’s famous trouble areas? Its December number contains a 
series of short stories translated from Vietnamese, Pemsian, Kashmiri (if 
such are the right names for these languages), Hindustani, Chinese, Japa- 
nese and Siamese. The leading articles, by Jules Monchanin and Georges 
Toussaint, are concerned with ‘la crise de l’espérance’ and the problems 
of matter. Who reads such a review? Orientalists in Paris, or French civil 
servants in Vietnam? The thought of British civil servants in the tropics 
digesting an article about Jaspers and Jung over their sundown whisky is 
deliciously comic. The French still remain the supreme intellectual people 
of the world. 

So much for the credit side. Though staggered by the intellectual 
virtuosity of innumerable critics and at times tempted to console ourselves 
by saying that there is a trick somewhere and, like conjuring, it would all 
be perfectly easy once one had learnt how it is done, there is no denying 
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of homosexuality. 
As against all these advantages enumerated in the foregoing paragraphs, 
there are, as is only to be expected, corresponding weaknesses. Of these by 
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statement about ‘what actually happened’ has been sifted and checked by 
people who have expert knowledge and whose emotions are not so 
involved that they are tempted to distort their accounts. He likes the 
statistics to be accurate and up to date, and if there is any doubt about 
them he likes a question-mark to be put in brackets after them. Inaccurate 
statements about facts and ‘phony’ statistics tend to bore him. Hence he 
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has daily newspapers, weeklies and monthly reviews which, though they 
may not soar, are reliable as the word goes in this respect. 
In France this is not so. Odd though it may seem, France, a nation in 


the fore-front of world civilization, has not a single daily newspaper that. 


provides a systematic and reliable account of public events. This is echoed 
in the political discussions carried on in France, above all by men of 
letters. Such discussions give one the impression of a splendid super- 
structure without proper foundations, or of listening to an advocate whose 
speech is so brilliant and so intellectual that one hardly dares to interrupt 
with a timid: ‘Excuse me, but you are basing your argument on something 
that doesn’t seem to have happened ?’ One’s voice sounds so banal. 

One is not merely dealing with the well-known difference between the 
forma mentis of the French-speaking and the English-speaking people — I 
put it this way because the American tradition, like the English, is of the 
pedestrian kind. Though we need to bear in mind the difference of 
approach that in France emphasizes the theory, the intellectual construc- 
tion, the ideology, as against the practical accommodation and the famous 
empiricism of England, this is not the whole story. The difference of 
approach seems to have been accentuated by the very different experience 
of the last war in France and in England. In the ’thifties, English men of 
letters became excited about politics in a way comparable to the French. 
They wrote books and pamphlets which made no pretence of studying new 
areas of knowledge but merely contained their authors’ personal inter- 
pretations of the world events of which they read in the newspapers: the 
Abyssinian War, General Franco, Hitler, Marxism — one has only to think 
of titles of books such as The Necessity of Communism and The Necessity of 
Anarchism, and of authors such as John Middleton Murry and Sir Herbert 
Read, to be taken back to the stirring days of protest meetings, mani- 
festoes signed by groups of intellectuals, and interruptions of friend- 
ships. 

Now men of letters in France today live in an atmosphere resembling 
that of England in the ’thirties. When M. Francois Mauriac and a number 
of French Catholics protested against alleged French atrocities in Morocco, 
one was reminded of the bitter arguments about whether or not the Italian 
volunteers outnumbered the members of the International Brigade in 
Spain, and whether the Russians were really helping the Republicans or 
merely inciting Stalinists to liquidate Trotskyists. The published accounts 
of what happened in Morocco were extremely contradictory, and though 
one may be prepared to allow that M. Mauriac was right, the fact that he 
writes distinguished novels for which he has been awarded the Nobel Prize 
does not give him special qualifications for telling us exactly what happens 
in Africa. Though making no attempt to judge, we would not be surprised 
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if moral feelings and the passions they arouse were not more developed in 
a writer like M. Mauriac than an enthusiasm for statistics. 

Why has this habit of polemical writing died out in England and 
survived in France? One can think of obvious reasons. Many men of 
letters in England who wrote ‘I think’ books in the ’thirties, found them- 
selves for some six years of war incarcerated in Government departments 
and special branches of the Army in which they were forced to sift 
evidence from morning to night — killing work which even now causes 
their hearts to heave when they are confronted with unreliable statements 
about facts, such as used to increase their work so heavily during the war. 
As a result, England is well stocked with at least amateur specialists who 
scrutinize information carefully and no longer write ‘I think’ books based 
on ordinary newspaper reading. In France, the experience was the 
opposite. In some ways, men of letters, though they may not realize it, 
were better off. They ran greater danger, if they chose to ‘resist’, but they 
had more excitement and there were many opportunities for flowing 
imagination. And they were able to preserve (and get away with) a 
cavalier attitude to facts, if such was their bent. Moreover, the perpetual 
pressure of the Communist propaganda machine operating through the 
vast Communist organization, and the quarrels over collaboration and 
resistance, have accentuated the divisions between groups which in France 
always tended to run to extremes. Add to this that information about 
political facts is generally slipshod and inaccurate, and nearly always 
tainted with propaganda in accord with the political views of the infor- 
mant, and one can begin to sketch in the picture of the weak side of the 
French reviews. 

Mauriac, whom I have already mentioned, may have his limitations as 
a polemist but these no longer seem serious when we turn to Temps 
Modernes and the writers associated with Sartre. With Sartre the theoretical 
superstructure is a veritable tour de force. The state of the foundations is 
shocking. One turns back to the October-November (1952) number of 
Temps Modernes. The article given second pride of place is an excellent 
example of what I mean. It is entitled ‘La Guerre de Hitler n’aurait pas 
eu lieu . . .” and is by a writer of the name of E. N. Dzelepy. The purpose 
of this writer is suggested in the first paragraph: 


According to the mythology of the Second World War — it has survived 
many ‘revelations’ and the flood of official documents poured into the 
dossiers of the main guilty men — it was Stalin who gave Hitler ‘permission to 
open the most formidable dam of blood in human history’ (the quotation 
is from Frangois Mauriac). But what does history tell us? What is the 
responsibility of the others, notably England, who led the political game 
between the two wars? 
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The answer of History, through its spokesman, M. Dzelepy, cannot be 
given in any detail in this number of the TWENTIETH CENTURY. His 
main point, that the British Government was pent on selling out the Poles 
and protracted the negotiations with Hitler, and obliged the Poles to do 
likewise, with this intent, and was only circumvented in the end by the 
Poles themselves, is impressively documented with footnotes referring to 
the German White Book, the British Blue Book, the Polish White Book, 
Sir Nevile Henderson and others, ‘malgré |’épuration obligatoire a 
laquelle sont soumises d’ordinaire ce genre de publications.’ The author, 
with admirable industry, selects the details that serve his proofs. Many 
readers will recognize the kind of thing we are dealing with. What is grave 
is that M. Sartre apparently does not, that he genuinely means this kind 
of ‘histoire’ when he talks about History. 

The same issue of Temps Modernes contains an extract from M. Sartre’s 
own serial pamphlet ‘Les Communistes et la Paix’. It appears to be 
extremely well written: ‘I note, like everyone else,’ writes Sartre, ‘the 
discouragement of the masses; but I am not yet convinced that the policy 
of the Communist Party is responsible for it. . . . A healthy proletariat . . . 
which disavowed the Communist Party and forthwith founded a new 
party (you know, the genuinely French Communist Party so often alluded 
to which would be distinguished from the (existing) Parti Communiste 
Frangais by its independence and which would manifest its national 
character by resurrecting genuine internationalism) — if it existed we 
would have to take its claims into account; who but it could decide? . .. 
But as you are perfectly well aware, the working class is collapsing, it is 
measuring its powerlessness and is now running the risk of handing over 
its millions of men defencelessly to the pile hammers of the bourgeoisie; 
you know that in the months to come, everything will be done to increase 
loneliness and resignation, and the distance between men .. . to reduce the 
proletariat to the condition of an archipelago . . . I predict that if they lose 
confidence in the Communist Party they will abandon all politics, they 
will throw over their class; the whole world will be bourgeois. If you hope 
for their recovery, then only the Communist Party can help them to 
achieve it; if they rediscover their unity it will be to gather around the 
Communist Party; their combativeness will consist in obeying its orders. 
. .- I cannot help finding those people ignoble who look to the despair of 
the workers to bring about the discomfiture of the Communists.’ 

If I do not analyse all Sartre’s views on the Communist Party and peace, 
it is not because he is concerned with events in French political life about 
which there are many opinions, but also because it is extremely hard to 
make any comment at all. The whole argument is dominated by the theory 
of dialectical materialism, and unless one is prepared to argue in those 
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terms there is little common ground. It is like those international meet- 
ings to establish a dialogue between men of all different opinions in which 
the Communist speaker says his ideological piece, there is then a polite 
silence, after which people turn to other matters. Marxism as an ideology 
has never made much headway in this country, and in this form it is hardly 
likely to do so. People are bored with theory, and if they are prepared to 
discuss Communism they will want to discuss verifiable facts about Russia 
and China which are hard to come by — and Temps Modernes is anything 
but helpful in that very vital respect. To a non-Marxist it sounds as though 
M. Sartre (if his appeal is meant to be valid outside France as well as 
inside) is asking us to support the Communist cause, and thereby propagate 
its version of the facts, because the majority of French workmen believe 
that version to be true. 

However much we emphasize the confused situation of literary polemics 
in France, we still fail to grasp how a philosopher who is a distinguished 
writer, at least on occasions, should have come to trap himself in such an 
impossible position. The experience in England inclines us to console our- 
selves by thinkirg that everything comes clean in the wash, that 
Sartre is bound to change again and that however theoretical one keeps 
the wood, the trees are bound to force themselves on one’s attention in the 
long run. Sartre has at least the merit of appearing to be painfully honest 
and frank about his politics - whereas some French writers, one feels, are 
as inhibited about questions of Communism and the Resistance as their 
English cousins are about questions of sex. 

It is only to be expected that a writer who attempts to balance on a razor 
edge, like Sartre, should be especially uneasy. The best recent comment 
on his uneasiness comes from M. Jean Grenier in a lucid and elegant series 
of notes in La nouvelle N.R.F. Says Grenier: 


Sartre writes to Camus: ‘Alas, you have performed your Thermidor’ (for, 
true enough, being a Thermidorian means disapproving of guillotining in 
perpetuity). But Sartre himself began as a Thermidorian when he let the 
Communists know that what they thought was idiotic, only to go on to say 
to them: ‘Of course I am on your side.’ From then on he could be as com- 
fortable as Gide was in Russia, who was not at all reticent beforehand about 
his moral habits. 


Grenier says elsewhere: 


It is all very well for him (Sartre) to qualify dialectical materialism as a 
myth; he is not prepared to free himself from it; more, he exalts it; he sees 
it as ‘incontestably the only myth that answers to revolutionary require- 
ments. . . .” Now he has just refuted it. True, Plato made use of myths 
but (whatever the truth of these) his aim was to prolong in his reader’s 
imagination a perspective that eluded reason. The myth was not constructed 
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against reason, but to help it... . If it were only a matter of one myth 
among others! But no! It is ‘inconstestably the only one’. Yet it would seem 
that the myths of the beginning of the 19th century — liberty, fraternity, 
love, peace and so on — were in better accord with revolutionary require- 
ments. ... 

The fact is that the intellectual to-day no longer believes in the intelli- 
gence; the fact is that he is fascinated by action; the fact is that he counts on 
results only and is perfectly ready to value ideas in terms of Bedaux units. 
His favourite word is efficacity. Is it efficacious? Everything pales beside 
efficacity. . . . People are so afraid that thought may be inefficacious! That 
explains why a party that admits only of success has such prestige with 
intellectuals. 















In the light of what has been said, it can scarcely be called surprising if 
some of the ablest of the young generation should show signs of turning 
away from ideological arguments and looking instead towards fresh, 
immediate, elemental experience. This new feeling seems to me to be 
crystallized in the poetry of René Char about whom we are certain to hear 
much more in the years to come. After listening to a wrangle about those 
abstractions, the ‘proletariat’ and the ‘bourgeoisie’, it is with relief that we 
hear a voice saying ‘J’aime l’homme incertain de ses fins comme I’est en 
avril l’arbre fruitier.’ Not that Char is an escapist or an ivory-tower man — 
the very reverse. As he himself wrote: ‘Nous sommes ce jour plus prés du 
sinistre que le tocsin lui-meme.’ And it would be difficult to accusé a man 
who led a band of partisans in the Jura under the name of Capitaine 
Alexandre of not being engagé. As René Ménard says of Char in a recent 

issue of Cahiers du Sud: ‘We are at the opposite pole to the tendencies 

manifest in this age, tendencies which are at loggerheads more about the 

means than the end which . . . remains the achievement of a sort of 
statistical happiness’. Char’s poetry reminds one of a ship with all the sails 

stripped and streamlined to ride the storm — all ‘isms’ are jettisoned and 

language reduced to the austere minimum necessary for communication. 

It is thus, amongst other things, a breath of fresh air. 
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an Norman Cohn 
side 
hat ‘Here we are in a century which is going to become more and more 
ith enlightened day by day until all earlier centuries will by comparison be 
nothing but darkness.’* Thus Pierre Bayle in 1684. Already then Rational- 
sing if ism was emerging as a major tradition of European thought, intellectuals 
ming | Were coming to regard the universe as a machine the workings of which 
fresh, | would be more and more fully illumined by successive generations — as 
to be gravitation had just been illumined by Newton — until the last dark corner 
yhear | Would be floodlit. It was also already assumed that practical mastery over 
those | mature would increase along with theoretical understanding. Bright vistas 
at we | Of knowledge and power stretched away into a future where already the 
‘st en | contours of the Scientific Paradise could be faintly discerned. And as for 
nan — | man’s own nature, that no longer seemed problematic either. It appeared 
és dy | certain that once such irrationalities as churches, absolute monarchies, and 
‘man | wars had been eliminated by the operation of Reason, men would be 
taine | both good and happy, finding in an enlightened philosophy a sufficient 
ecent | guide to right living, and in the service of humanity their supreme fulfil- 
ncies | ment.t Since those days this rationalist outlook, though constantly modi- 
t the | fied and transformed, has so permeated life and thought in Western 
rt of | Europe and the United States that even to begin to consider its ramifica- 
.sails | tions would be to embark on a history of modern civilization. And the 
and | Positive contribution which it has made has of course been prodigious. If 
tious: man’s understanding of nature and control of natural forces have increased 





more in the past two-and-a-half centuries than in the previous two to five 
thousand centuries of his existence, if the values of free enquiry and of 
tolerance did for several generations, and over quite a large area of the 
world, receive a most unusual degree of recognition, that has been mainly 
due to (as it has largely contributed to) the persistence of a vigorous 
rationalist tradition. It is all the more striking that already very early in the 
history of Rationalism there were those who perceived and pointed out the 
catastrophic impoverishment which it was producing in human person- 
ality. 

In the 1750’s two writers, Jean-Jacques Rousseau in France and Johann 


















* Bayle, Nouvelles de la République des Letires, number of April 1684, article xi. 
t Cf. Shaftesbury, A Letter concerning Enthusiasm, 1708. 
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Georg Hamann in Germany, came to grips with this problem. Of these 
two critics of Rationalism, Hamann was incomparably the more whole- 
hearted and devastating. Whereas Rousseau was himself a child of the 
Enlightenment (though a rebellious one), Hamann was an irrationalist 
out of sheer inner necessity. Amongst his contemporaries he was alone of 
his kind; to find his like one would have to look a full generation later, to 
William Blake. This does not of course mean that Rationalism had no 
other critics in the mid-eighteenth century. From its very first appearance 
it had been challenged by all the Christian orthodoxies; but the issues 
involved in that argument, which is still continuing, were and are of a 
different nature. Though Hamann (like Blake) called and felt himself a 
Christian, his version of Lutheranism was almost as remote from any major 
Christian tradition, almost as much a personal eccentricity, as was Blake’s 
gnosticism. He was at loggerheads with the Lutheran orthodoxy of his day 
and met with no understanding even among the Pietists from whom he 
sprang; nor if one excepts Kierkegaard (who admired him greatly) has it 
been amongst Lutherans as such that his influence has been felt. Hamann’s 
critique of Rationalism is interesting not in so far as it represents a typi- 
cally Lutheran, or indeed any typically Christian attitude, but in so far 
as it expresses an insight which was very much his own. 

Of North and East German descent, Hamann was born in 1730 at 
KGnigsberg and spent almost all his life there. As a young man he came, like 
the whole of the German intelligentsia of that time, under the influence of 
the form of Rationalism then radiating from France. He started as an 
admirer of the Encyclopédie, a believer in progress, a popularizer of French 
economic theory, a publicist devoted to the interests of trade and the 
commercial class. But this was a brief phase. At the age of twenty-seven he 
was sent to London on a confidential business mission and this journey was 
the turning-point of his life. Having proved utterly incompetent in business 
and utterly naive in the conduct of his private life, he sank into a deep 
melancholy, from which he was rescued by a study of Luther’s Bible. Quite 
suddenly he experienced a religious conversion: as he thought, to the 
faith of his forefathers, in reality to a private religion which he harmonized 
as best he might with some of Luther’s teachings. This religion answered 
his deepest needs and stood him in excellent stead for the rest of his life. 
Inner tranquillity was not for Hamann, but with his conversion his per- 
sonality, which had been amorphous, acquired shape and contour, became 
indeed one of the most sharply defined and imposing personalities of his 
day. An obscure and ill-paid excise officer in a remote province, he became 
a major figure in the intellectual life of Germany, ‘the Magus of the North’ 
who fascinated and dominated a whole generation of gifted men, Herder 
and the young Goethe among them. For now Hamann knew his vocation, 
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which was to warn against the ruinous effect which the mental habits asso- 
ciated with Rationalism can have on the emotional and imaginative 
powers of the human psyche. 

With the enormous premium set on rational investigation, on analytical 
thought, on the orderly arrangement of clear ideas, on mastery through 
intelligence, a new and curiously cerebral personality-type had made its 
appearance and rapidly acquired great prestige. One has the impression 
that at that time men’s conscious minds became more effectively dis- 
sociated from their unconscious than at any earlier period of European 
history. Certainly there were plenty of signs that some great psychic 
change was taking place. Very quickly intellectuals lost altogether that 
capacity for mythopeeic thought in which hitherto Europe had been at 
one with Melanesia and Ancient Egypt. (But for the fact that religious 
symbolism no longer met with intuitive understanding, the rationalist 
onslaught on Christianity would have encountered far tougher resistance.) 
At the same time the capacity for spontaneous feeling was much impaired. 
Even sexual passion became cerebral. The sentimentality, the forcing of 
emotion which is characteristic of so much eighteenth-century literature 
was a substitute for an emotional wealth which was already lost. (How far 
emotional poverty could go we know from Laclos’ Liaisons dangéreuses.) 
Even to experience immediately through the senses became ever harder: 
the colours and sounds and smell and feel of things, the changing world 
of earth and sky, could be perceived only tortuously, through the inter- 
mediary of thought.* 

In the polemical pamphlets which over a quarter of a century (1759-84) 
he hurled at the Deists, the rationalistic Lutherans and the metaphysicians 
of his day, Hamann denounced this: tyranny of abstract thought and 
affirmed the values of emotional and sensuous experience. The ‘Socrates’ 
whom he created as a symbol of himself is a religious teacher whose 
mission is to summon ‘his fellow-citizens out of the labyrinths of their 
learned sophists to a truth that lies in hidden places, and to a secret 
wisdom, and from the idolatrous altars of their pious and worldly-wise 
priests to the service of an Unknown God.’+ That Unknown God is above 
all passionate, ‘Father of fiery spirits and breathing energies’, and pas- 
sionate living is what is demanded of the believer: ‘Optimus maximus de- 
mands not headaches but pulsebeats’.§ Passion is the very heart of 


* For a protest against this state of affairs see Dubos, Réflexions critiques sur la poési 
et la peinture, 1719. 

+ II, 42. Unless otherwise stated references are to volume and page of Hamann’s 
Schriften, ed. Roth and Wiener, Berlin, 1821-43. 8 parts. 

tf IV, 25. 

§ Fohann Georg Hamanns Leben und Schriften, ed. Gildemeister, Gotha, 1857—73¢ 
6 vols: V, 197. 
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Hamann’s version of Christianity : “The Law and the Prophets are directed 
towards passion from the whole heart, from the whole soul, from all the 
energies — towards love.’* The love that Hamann has in mind is something 
vastly different from the sentimental tenderness of Pietism. It is an elemen- 
tal force: “The true disciples of love are children of thunder.’t - ‘How 
shalt thou subdue the first-born emotion of the human soul to the yoke of 
circumcision ? Canst thou play with it as with a bird? Or bind it with thy 
rules ?’f 

Hamann set little store by analytical intelligence, so vastly esteemed by his 
rationalistic contemporaries. He detested Copernicus and Newton, and 
regarded the achievements and promises of scientific thinking as diabolic 
temptations. But any rebel against an orthodoxy, if he is wholehearted and 
means to be effective, must be one-sided and it would be quite mistaken to 
write Hamann off as no more than a bigoted obscurantist. Goethe wrote 
of him that his great principle was that everything a man undertook to 
perform, whether in word or deed, must, if it was to have any value, 
spring from all his energies together. What most intensely concerned 
Hamann was in fact what is nowadays called the integration of person- 
ality. With a clarity unique in his day he perceived that the whole of a 
man’s living — his thinking and his feeling and even his bodily health — is 
profoundly influenced by the economy of the instincts. “Thinking, feeling, 
digesting, all depend on the heart.’|| — ‘A heart without passions, without 
emotions, is a brain without concepts, without marrow,’] — “The pudenda 
of our nature are so exactly connected with the chambers of the heart and 
brain that a strict abstraction of so natural a bond is impossible.’** 

Hamann was deeply persuaded of the wisdom of the body. In the 
impulses and needs of the bodily life he found ‘emissaries sent to us from 
a distant land’,ff ‘our sole foretaste of Heaven’. Abstract and generalizing 
thought on the other hand he regarded as a late-developed function of 
human personality and something which was itself a by-product of the 
instinctive life. What most offended him was the tendency of this minor 
power to claim some kind of autonomy, to usurp even some kind of hege- 
mony, within the psyche. Such a tendency had long been observable 
within the context of traditional Catholic scholasticism and Hamann 
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ed detected and disliked it there; but he was convinced (rightly) that within 
he the context of the new Rationalism it would for the first time produce a 
ng widespread psychic disorder. “To oppose distinctions to emotions is to set 
n- the sand as boundary to the sea:’* and he was sure that that way lay not 





indeed madness but an incalculable loss of spiritual vitality. In a passage 






Ww 
of as remarkable for its imagery as for its insight he contrasted the psychic 
hy dissociation which is the fruit of a narrow Rationalism with the psychic 





integration which was his ideal of human living: ‘If sensuous experience 
and intelligence, as the two branches of human cognition, spring from one 
common root, so that objects are given by the one but thought by the 
other; to what purpose then so outrageous, unauthorized, wanton a sun- 



























ad dering of that which Nature has joined together? Will not both branches 
to wither and die through this dichotomy and cleavage of their common 
te root? . . .Oh for the gesture of a Demosthenes and the triune energy of 
to his eloquence, or for that mimic art which is yet to come. . . and I would 
e, open the eyes of the reader that maybe he should see — hosts of perceptions 
ed climbing up into the fortress of pure reason, and hosts of ideas climbing 
n- down into the deep abyss of the most concrete sensuousness, on a ladder 
a such as no sleeper can see in dream — and the round-dance of these 
is Mahanaim or two Hosts of the Understanding — the secret and distressing 
g, chronicle of their copulation. . . .’f 
ut Hamann believed that it is only by accepting one’s self in its entirety, 
la with all its animality and earthiness, its inconsistency and irrationality, its 
d limited experience and understanding, that one can win access to its vast 
emotional riches. Such an acceptance he regarded as indispensable for 
1€ any flowering of the personality and for any genuine relationship with 
m other human beings. That is what he had in mind when he wrote: ‘Self- 
ig knowledge is our wisdom, self-love our virtue.’{ — ‘Self-knowledge and 
of self-love are the true yardstick for our love and knowledge of others.’§ In 
e this he can be seen as a precursor of psychoanalytic therapy and he him- 
or self undoubtedly achieved some sort of self-analysis, incomplete of course 
°- but deep. It was intimate experience that enabled him to write: ‘Self- 
le knowledge is the hardest and highest, the easiest and most nauseating 
n natural history, philosophy and poetry.’|| 





In Hamann’s own eyes his message was a religious one: he was expound- 
ing the Christian life as he understood it. Luther had championed the 







* VII, 297. 
¢ VII, 10 sq. (from Hamann’s pamphlet against Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason: 
Metakritik tiber den Purismum der reinen Vernunft, 1784). 

tI, 131. 

§ V, 279. 

|| Letter to Kant, July 27th, 1759. 
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faith of St Paul against the moralizing of St James. Luther had taught that 
salvation must be reached through faith alone; that works are barren save 
as they flow from faith; that a man must renounce every claim to merit 
and set all his hope in the mercy of God. This teaching had been neglected 
by the orthodox Lutheran communities, which were influenced by Cal- 
vinism, but the Pietists had kept some awareness of it. To Hamann it was 
of overwhelming importance and he interpreted it in his own way. When 
he experienced his conversion he felt himself drawn to the religion of 
Luther precisely because it was ‘so well adapted to our needs, weaknesses 
and shortcomings that it changes all these into benefactions and things of 
beauty’.* His own religion had no place at all for puritanism, perfection- 
ism or respectability. Always he insisted that ‘all the graces of polite beha- 
viour do not imply the love of virtue, and still less does the love of virtue 
imply the second birth of the new creature’.t The newborn creature was 
one who knew that ‘one must abandon oneself trustfully to the current of 
the passions, when God is with us and we are sheltered in Him’.t To read 
into such pronouncements a crude antinomianism would be to distort 
Hamann’s meaning. Hamann had indeed a bugbear which he called 
morality, but it was the normative and intellectualized morality of 
Rationalism that he had in mind. His intention was to encourage people 
to be fully themselves. He wished each man to live according to his own 
nature, careless of outward appearances, ignoring all rules, accepting his 
idiosyncrasies, accepting also his creative powers. ‘I love every kind of 
originality, be it never so enormous, and the more so the better.’§ — ‘What 
an ill-mannered morality it is, to condemn the passions and set their 
daughter (Reason) to rule them. The passions must indeed have been 
through school if the soft arm of Reason is to control them. Use your 
passions as you use your limbs, and if Nature has made you long-handed 
or many-fingered, let people laugh at her and not at you; those who mock 
you are more ridiculous and reprehensible than you with your longer hand 
or your six fingers.’|| Spontaneous, individual, passionate living was for 
Hamann a sign of Grace. It was in this sense that he understood Luther’s 
doctrine of the Freedom of a Christian. 

It was when applied to the problems of poetic creation that Hamann’s 
insight gave the most startling results. One of the symptoms of the emo- 
tional and imaginative impoverishment which accompanied the Enlighten- 
ment was that there was no longer any understanding of poetry. If one 


* I, 223. 

ft III, 254. 
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§ VI, 215-216. 
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excepts the English Augustans (but then England never experienced any- 
thing like the full rigours of the Enlightenment), the first half of the 
eighteenth century was an age without poetry. In France it was generally 
assumed that the function of poetry was the same as that of prose: logical 
argument. In so far as poetry drew on the imagination it was simply a 
form of lying.* In so far as it did not, it might as well be prose: thus 
Houdar de la Motte suggested that poetry should be translated into prose 
and himself translated much of Racine.f ‘The more perfect reason be- 
comes’, wrote one critic, ‘the more men will prefer judgment to imagina- 
tion and the less taste therefore they will have for the poets. It is said that 
the first writers were poets. I can well believe it; they could hardly have 
been anything else. The last writers will be philosophers.’f Meanwhile, 
if poetry there must be, let it at least be produced in accordance with the 
rules laid down by Aristotle and Horace (as it was thought) and now 
codified by modern critics. Based on reason, these rules must obviously 
possess absolute validity; by observing them one would therefore auto- 
matically rival Homer. Such was the attitude which prevailed in France 
and spread to Germany, so that we find Gottsched in the 1730’s struggling 
to redeem his country from barbarism by dint of poring over Aristotle’s 
Poetics and French neo-classical tragedies. 

Though there were always those who understood the nature of poetry 
better than this — Dubos for instance in France, Bodmer in Germany -— it 
was a wholly new note that sounded in the tremendous utterance of 
Hamann: 

‘Poetry is the mother-tongue of the human race; as gardening is older 
than ploughing; painting, than writing; song, than declamation; parables, 
than conclusions; barter, than commerce. A deeper sleep was the sleep of 
our forefathers, and their movement a whirling dance. Seven days in the 
silence of meditation or wonder they sat — then opened their mouths — for 
winged sayings. 

‘Senses and passions talk and understand nothing but images. Of images 
consists the whole treasure of human knowledge and happiness. The first 
eruption of the Creation and the first impression of its historian; the first 
appearing and the first enjoyment of Nature are united in the word: Let 
there be light! Therewith begins the feeling for the presence of things. . . . 

‘Speak, that I may see you! — This wish was fulfilled by the Creation, 
which is a speaking by the creature to the creature; for one day says it to 


* Cf. Jean Le Clerc in 1699, quoted by P. Hazard, La crise de la conscience européenne 
(1680-1715), Paris, 1935, P. 357- 

T Ibid., p. 355. 

{ Abbé Trublet, Essai sur divers sujets de littérature et de morale, 1735, quoted by 
Hazard, op. cit., p. 356. 
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the next, and one night tells it to the other. Their message runs through | canr 
every zone even to the end of the world, and in every dialect is their voice | gifts 
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membra poéte. To collect these is the task of the scholar; to interpret them, | him 
that of the philosopher; to imitate them — or, bolder still! — to set them } belie 
right, is the task allotted to the poet. no le 
‘To talk is to translate — from an angel-tongue into a tongue of men, | inre. 
that is, thoughts into words, things into names, images into signs. . . .’* impe 
Hamann believed that God spoke to men through visible and tangible | what 
things, that the whole Creation was a divine utterance. But the under- betw 
standing for the cosmic language had been lost, the communication had | jsm :; 
become an agonizing riddle. Who could interpret ? — Like Nietzsche more atror 
than a century later, Hamann projected on to the screen of the future ‘the woul 
newest edition of the human soul:’f a new type of man, the poet of the | of his 
future, whom he called the Genius. The Genius would translate the divine | to Hi 
hieroglyphs. He would be able to do this because, alone among modern genit: 
men, he would possess the powers which belonged to the first men. No | itis ir 
reasoner, no thinker, he would experience vividly and directly through ] is dor 
his senses, would feel spontaneously, live in his passions; and this would | conce 
enable him to transpose the enigmatic text of the cosmos into the language | rest o 
of poetry: from 
‘Nature works through senses and passions. If a man mutilate her tools, Ha: 
with what shall he feel? Are crippled muscles also eager to move? .. .Oh | norm: 
for a Muse like the fire of a goldsmith. . . . — She will dare to purify the | makir 
natural use of the senses from the unnatural use of abstractions, by which | the in 
our ideas of things are mutilated even as the name of the Creator is sup- | great | 
pressed and blasphemed. . . . Behold, the Great and Little Masores of | them, 
worldly knowledge have poured over the text of Nature like a flood! ... | ideal ¢ 
Only passion gives to abstractions and hypotheses hands, feet, wings, to | so he 
images and signs spirit, life and tongue. - Where are swifter conclusions?- | aband 
Where is the rolling thunder of eloquence made, and its companion — the | He we 
monosyllabic lightning-flash ?’$ autom 
Hamann knew that poetic power is absolutely involuntary, in no way | Bible; 
to be attained by effort. All a man could do was, by daring to feel, by couple 

avoiding abstract thought, to keep his soul open for those sudden bursts of 

poetic inspiration — ‘storm-winds which one hears blowing although one | * [¢tte. 
tT II, 92 
teg. I 
* II, 280 sq. (the beginning of Aesthetica in Nuce: Eine Rhapsodie in Kabbalistischer } § 11, 40 
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cannot see them save by their effects’* - which, when they came, were pure 
gifts of God, divine mercies. “The ignorance of Socrates was feeling . . . he 
could afford to be ignorant; he had a genius on whose science he could 
rely, whom he loved and feared as his god, whose peace meant more to 
him than all the reason of the Egyptians and Greeks, whose voice he 
believed, and through whose wind the empty understanding of a Socrates, 
no less than the womb of a pure Virgin, can become fruitful.’t Constantly, 
in reading Hamann, one is taken aback by his insights into what are still the 
impenetrable mysteries of artistic creativeness. For one thing, he guessed 
what latter-day psychology has amply confirmed: the intimate connection 
between artistic creativeness and sexuality. Beneath the arid intellectual- 
ism and the prim moralizing of a rationalist culture he diagnosed an 
atrophy or aberration of the sexual instinct.t The Genius, he insisted, 
would be virile and his power to create ‘masterpieces that live, divine works 
of his hands’,§. would spring from that. ‘My coarse imagination’, he wrote 
to Herder, ‘has never been able to conceive of a creative spirit without 
genitals.’|| But above all he perceived that in the actual making of a poem 
it is in the unconscious depths of the instinctive life that the essential work 
is done: “The perfection of the plans, the strength of their execution, the 
conception and birth of new ideas and new expressions, the labour and 
rest of the sage, the consolation and disgust they bring him, lie hidden 
from our senses in the fruitful womb of the passions.’§ 

Hamann knew well enough how much hard work and conscious artistry 
normally go into the making of a poem. The Creator had laboured in 
making the world, and man must labour in creating his little worlds of 
the imagination: ‘Creation is no work of vanity, but of humility. ...Toa 
great Genius six words are such an anguish that he needs six days to utter 
them, and must rest on the seventh.’** Just as there was more to Hamann’s 
ideal of human living than mere obscurantism and mere antinomianism, 
so he would never have suggested that poetry can be made merely by 
abandoning conscious control and handing over to the unconscious mind. 
He would not, for instance, have valued the Surrealist experiments in 
automatic writing. For him the greatest of all poetry was the poetry of the 
Bible; and in Goethe’s great lyric Prometheus, which he came to know a 
couple of years before his death, he saw an approximation to his ideal for 


* Letter to J. F. Reichardt, January and, 1778. 

T II, 92. 

t e.g. II, 408-409, on the self-castration of the beaux esprits. Cf. II, 197, 405. 
§ II, 406. 

|| Neue Hamanniana, ed. H. Weber, Miinchen, 1905, p. 126. 

{ II, 288. 

*¢ 7, 512. 
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the new poetry. What he maintained was not that thought has no part to | ni: 
play in poetic creation but that, if poetic imagination is not to wither away, | be 
thought must be constantly fertilized by instinctive energies, given warmth } str 
and colour by the life of the senses. Self-knowledge, that acceptance by | po 
the civilized, reasoning, conscious mind of the primitive, passionate and | los 
largely unconscious depths of the personality, was in Hamann’s eyes the | wi 
source of poetry as it was the source of Christian living: ‘Self-knowledge is | be 
and remains the secret of true authorship. It is the deep well of truth that | ple 
lies in the heart and the spirit, rises from there into the heights and then | W 
pours down like a grateful stream through mouth and quill, beneficent, , 
without noise or flooding.’ pal 
Hamann’s achievements as a writer, a handler of words, were very | the 
considerable. There are images, phrases, sentences of his which for inten- | Na 
sity and concentration of meaning can compare with anything in Blake: | hez 
which is saying a great deal. But above all he was a great precursor: of the | em 
Sturm und Drang movement in German literature and through that of the | the 
whole nineteenth-century cult of the poet-genius; of Kierkegaard and | dec 
Existentialism; of depth psychology and psychoanalytic therapy. Was he | its1 
also, as has been suggested by reputable critics, a precursor of that crude } par 
romanticism which played so large a part in the popular propaganda of | ma 
National-Socialism ? — The suggestion is not to fatuous that it can be dis- | ma: 
missed out of hand. On the contrary, it is perhaps only when one has | tecl 
considered it seriously that one can fully appreciate Hamann’s stature. gen 
As we have seen, the whole of Hamann’s life and work was a protest | em; 
against the dominant rationalistic and ‘progressive’ philosophy of his day. f par 
He urged men to seek their blessedness not in a future of ever-increasing | bee 
material well-being, scientific understanding, mastery over nature, | hap 
rationality, civilization, but in a return to a simpler and more primitive, | tha 
more irrational and emotional way of life. A century-and-a-half later the | tion 
National-Socialist movement owed some of its success to the fact that it too I 
invited the German people to return to a simpler and more primitive, | divi 
more irrational and emotional way of life. And amongst the many doc- | our 
trinaires of irrationalism who, intentionally or accidentally, contributed | fligt 
to the triumph of National-Socialism there were some who invoked }| hor 
Hamann as their prophet (as they invoked the young Goethe, and Hélder- | Har 
lin, and of course Nietzsche). All this however does not make Hamann af igno 
precursor of National-Socialism; it only means that the problem which } orig: 
preoccupied him has not been solved. And it is indeed the case that, clea 
although Rationalism in the form known to the eighteenth century is with } ‘con 
the snows of yesteryear, the rationalization of life has proceeded apace} ing. 





ever since. The psychic impoverishment which first showed itself amongst 
the intelligentsia of the Enlightenment has now, in our urbanized, mecha- 
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nized, industrialized civilization, come to affect millions. For them too it is 
becoming ever harder to live directly through the senses, to experience 
strongly and spontaneously, to retain the age-old understanding of 
poetry, symbolism and myth. In the process of mastering Nature, men are 
losing contact with the unconscious sources of feeling and imagination 
within themselves. Though it is true that for various reasons the loss has 
been felt more acutely by the Germans than by other peoples, there are 
plenty of signs that a curiously dissociated psyche is becoming typical of 
Western man. 

The anxieties, the sense of emptiness and dissatisfaction which accom- 
pany this condition drive people to escape from it as best they may. In 
the Germany of the 1930’s there were certainly many who turned to 
National-Socialism not (or not only) out of economic desperation or hard- 
headed opportunism but because it seemed to offer that experience of strong 
emotion, that sense of being really alive, which they could not derive from 
their own impoverished personalities. But that promise was altogether 
deceptive. Even apart from the appalling sufferings which it inflicted on 
its victims, National-Socialism could help its adherents only to a grotesque 
parody of cure. In that synthetic religion of irrationalism and primitivism, 
manufactured by politicians who knew very well what it meant to com- 
mand the greatest concentration of heavy industry and the most advanced 
technology in Europe, there was nothing that could possibly have led to a 
genuine enrichment of human living. Its adherents merely exchanged the 
emptiness of their isolated existences for the factitious exaltations of mass 
paranoia. In 1945 all the gigantic protective imagos which Germans had 
been encouraged to project, collapsed and dissolved; and the moment this 
happened it was revealed — as anyone who watched the process will recall — 
that the individual believers had undergone no real psychic transforma- 
tion at all. The emotional vacuum was still there, and bigger than ever. 

In the very earliest days of our rationalistic civilization Hamann 
divined what deep discontents the rationalization of life would bring. In 
our own day these discontents found expression in that prodigious mass 
flight from reason and civilization which for twelve years amazed and 
horrified the world — and which may not have been the last of its kind. 
Hamann can be seen as an advocate of such a flight only by those who 
ignore the quality of his inner experience: its richness and genuineness and 
originality. That this could easily happen Hamann himself realized very 
clearly. ‘My printed works’, he wrote to a friend not long before his death, 
‘consist of a bare text, for the understanding of which the notes are lack- 
ing... and a dumb mimicry was the whole game of my authorship.’* To 


* Letter to Jacobi, April grd, 1786. 
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read back into the irrationalism of Hamann the irrationalism that flour- 
ished in and around National-Socialism is to reduce to mere catchwords 
what were in reality expressions of a profound transformation of person- 
ality — a transformation reaching deep into the unconscious and lived 


















































through with singular integrity. It can be freely admitted that insights HE) 
such as his are not to be won save from the depths of one’s own experience; Don: 
Hamann had in fact to fight all his life against powerful neurotic tendencies ; 
in himself and knew well enough ‘the frontier skirmishes of genius with — 
madness’.* But what matters is that he battled his way through them to an 
incomplete but most creditable victory. One who knew him well described On 5 
him as ‘a man of iron character, with the warmest of hearts, and one whom th 
hl sa aan ; : e J 
a boundless and fantastic imagination made into a really wonderful mix- 
ture of childlike simplicity and the most passionate impetuosity’.f This 
may remind one, yet again, of William Blake; but of Joseph Goebbels or ~ 
Alfred Rosenberg, or for that matter of Ludwig Klages or Stefan George ai 
— no. cor 
‘The Descent into Hell which is self-knowledge’ — that painful path This 
down which Hamann travelled in his own life and down which, a for- 

s ; : ‘ severe 
gotten psychopomp, he still points — leads in fact not into the world of the This « 
Nuremberg rallies and of Auschwitz but directly away from it. At the heart on 
of Hamann’s teaching is his insistence that the civilized human being must plated 
learn to accept and assimilate his inheritance of instinctive power. For an L 

‘Ne 6 ange 
ever larger number of Western men and women this is a formidable under- Titer: 
taking. In the integrity with which he faced up both to its difficulty and a 
to its necessity lies perhaps Hamann’s chief claim to greatness. (thoug 
* II, 92. are fra 
t J. G. Scheffner, Mein Leben, Leipzig, 1823, p. 206. sa 
t II, 198. a kine 
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HERBERT READ’S ROMANTICISM 


Donald Davie 


Lecturer in English at Trinity College, Dublin, and author of Purity of Diction in English 
Verse. 


On page 83 of his new book,* Sir Herbert Read quotes a passage from 
the Notebooks of Gerard Manley Hopkins (p. 249): 

Poetry is speech framed for contemplation of the mind by the way of 
hearing or speech framed to be heard for its own sake and interest over and 
above its interest of meaning. Some matter or meaning is essential to it but 
only as an element necessary to support and employ the shape which is 
contemplated for its own sake. 

This (it is only a part of what Sir Herbert reproduces) is interesting for 
several reasons; not least, alas, as an example of very unattractive prose. 
This view of ‘matter or meaning’ in poetry, as a necessary element only 
to the extent that it supports and employs ‘the shape which is contem- 
plated for its own sake’, is the same view as that to be found in Suzanne 
Langer’s Philosophy in a New Key.t Mrs. Langer expresses it by saying that 
‘Literal sense . . . is the “harmonic structure” of poetry’. This means in 
the end that the statements made in poetry are all ‘pseudo-statements’ 
(though not in I. A. Richards’s sense), because the syntax in which they 
are framed is a pseudo-syntax, in which, for instance, the verbs do not 
mean what they seem to say, but only come in, where needed, to resolve 
a kinesthetic tension or provide an illusion of movement or thrust. 

Sir Herbert, who is an admirer of Mrs Langer’s work and appeals to 
her authority here, takes over this view of poetry and in the light of it 
reviews the course of English poetry since the Romantic Revival. It is 
not clear whether his survey is meant to be exhaustive; but it is kindest 
to assume that it is not, since there is in the whole book no reference to 
Emily Bronté, and one only, in passing, to Thomas Hardy, though there 
are five distressing pages (87-92), in which the poetic pretensions of 
Arnold, Patmore and Bridges are summarily dismissed. One cannot be 
certain whether Sir Herbert is dismissing these poets out of the world of 
poetry altogether, or only out of Romantic poetry. Indeed, it seems to 


* Herbert Read. The True Voice of Feeling. Studies in English Romantic Poetry. 


Faber and Faber, 255. 
T See ‘Syntax in Poetry and Music,’ The Twentieth Century (February, 1953). 
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amount to the same thing, to judge from the few cursory and contemptuous | latter t 
references to ‘classicism’. In the Introduction, indeed, we learn that | Lycidas). 
classicism is an ‘alternative and defensible attitude in literature, and in | Hyperion 
life’; but elsewhere we read of ‘a formidable false tradition — the tradition | ‘Soft-mi 
of Dryden and Pope, erected to pontifical magnitude by Dr Johnson’. | Keatsia 
And, for the most part, we might be back with some late-Victorian critic, At n 
assuming that romanticism is ‘the real thing’, that English poetry found | perhaps 
itself in 1798, and that great or good poets of earlier ages (not Pope | it to in 
however, nor Dryden) were all Romantics without knowing it. verse of 
The hall-marks of Romanticism, as Sir Herbert Read understands it, | line of 7 
are ‘organic form’ and ‘the cult of sincerity’, and the tradition guided by | verse. S 
these two principles is traced from Coleridge through Wordsworth, Keats | find five 
and Hopkins, with a digression on Whitman and Lawrence, and so, | the stre: 
through T. E. Hulme, to Ezra Pound and T. S. Eliot. Sir Herbert finds | that the 
it rather difficult, sometimes, to thread all these names on to his one | js an eve 
string. Thus Pound, who is not usually taken for an ungenerous or spiteful | be unre 
person, has gone out of his way to deny that he was influenced by Hulme | syllabic 
so greatly as Sir Herbert has to suppose; and there are a couple of pages | more dc 
where this has to be explained away. Hulme himself very firmly aligned | special c 
himself in opposition to Romanticism; a point Sir Herbert does not | regularit 
consider. And there is a radical disagreement between Coleridge and | of it the 
Hulme about the nature of poetic language, for Coleridge believed that | If blank 
‘the best part of human language . . . is formed by a voluntary appropria- | blank-ve 
tion of fixed symbols to internal acts’, and this is quite incompatible with | for Poun 
‘imagism’ as Hulme understood it; this, which Sir Herbert acknowledges | minds of 
as a crux, he resolves by calling in Cassirer and Suzanne Langer to] .. .’. Faz 
Hulme’s defence, and then roundly asserting that Coleridge is wrong. it still fu 
Greater difficulties arise from Sir Herbert’s identification of ‘organic | tradition 
form’ with ‘free verse’. He thinks of ‘form’ in poetry as, in the first place, I thinl 
metrical form; this is unusual nowadays and welcome, for it is high time | in what 
our prosody was rehabilitated. (Modern criticism has grown vaguer]| speaking 
about ‘movement’, the more precise it has become about language.) On} verse’’) F 
the other hand, other aspects of poetic form, such as diction, tend to be} in poetry 
forgotten or to get only casual treatment. Sir Herbert considers diction] I advoca' 
in the light of two principles: first, the hard-and-fast rule, derived from] not fit th 
Hulme, that concrete images are always and everywhere a good thing, And Colk 
all other words in poetry being lumped together and condemned as} that ‘the 
‘abstractions’ (cf. the comments on a passage from Patmore on page 91);} enough, t 
and second, the rule that the diction of a poet should be distinctively} claims to 
personal, owing as little as possible to the practice of earlier masters (cf. Sir Her 
the essay on Keats, where the first Hyperion is condemned as Miltonic,} because k 
but The Fall of Hyperion is preferred even to the Odes, because in the The | 
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latter the diction owes much to Shakespeare, to Chatterton and to 
Lycidas). As a result, Sir Herbert discusses the diction of The Fall of 
Hyperion without saying anything of such barbarous eccentricities as 
‘Soft-mitigated by divinest lids’ - a constant and conspicuous feature of 


on’. | Keatsian diction, which must surely be accounted for. 
tic, At no point does Sir Herbert offer a definition of ‘free verse’, and 
ind | perhaps it is just as well, for by leaving the term indefinite he can stretch 
ope | it to include not only the sprung rhythm of Hopkins, the quantitative 
verse of Hugh Selwyn Mauberley and the three-or-four-stress accentual 
} it, | line of The Cocktail Party, but also (mirabile dictu) Wordsworthian blank- 
by | verse. Sir Herbert thinks that blank-verse is regular only when he can 
sats | find five firm stresses for each line, in a tumti-tum iambic pattern. Because 
so, | the stresses in Wordsworth’s lines range from three to six, he concludes 
nds | that the metre is so irregular it can be called ‘free’; but of course there 
one | is an even wider variety in Milton, and five-stress tumti-tum lines would 
ful | be unreadable. He says that ‘we may allow the lines a regularity of 
me | syllabic content. But that is about all the regularity they possess’. What 
ges | more does he want? It is the regular syllabic content (ten syllables, in 
red | special cases nine or eleven) that makes the metre what it is. And this 
not | regularity is nothing arbitrary, mechanical, or external, for as a result 
ind | of it the metre does what Pound says, ‘magnetizes certain rhythms’. 


If blank-verse were what Sir Herbert claims (‘My contention is that 
blank-verse is virtually free verse . . .’), there would have been no need 
for Pound to spend so much time getting rid of it as a stereotype in the 
minds of his readers - “To break the pentameter that was the first heave 
...’. Far from rehabilitating our prosody, Sir Herbert Read disintegrates 
it still further, and stands forth as telling evidence how far the prosodical 
traditions have been lost. 

I think that not one of the poets he examines would agree with him 
in what he says of their metres. Thus he has to admit that ‘Generally 
speaking (and this differentiates his theory and practice from later “free 
verse’’) Hopkins insists on the need for a repetition of the form and figure 
in poetry’. Hulme goes on record (page 102) as saying, “The kind of verse 


hat 
‘ja- 
ith 
ges 

to 


nic 


on} I advocate is not the same as vers libre’. Wordsworth’s view of metre does 
9m | not fit the book, and has to be controverted with Coleridge’s assistance. 
1g; | And Coleridge himself cannot be allowed to get away with his assertion 
as} that ‘the metre of Christabel is not, properly speaking, irregular’. Oddly 


enough, the only one of these poets (if we exclude Eliot) who explicitly 
claims to write ‘free verse’ is Lawrence; and his claim is disallowed! 

Sir Herbert Read has to find ‘free verse’ in each of his chosen masters, 
because he believes as follows:— 
The form of a work of art is inherent in the emotional situation of the 






















































artist; it proceeds from his apprehension of that situation (a situation that 
may involve either external objective phenomena or internal states of mind) 
and is the creation of a formal equivalence (i.e., a symbol) for that 
situation. It resists or rejects all attempts to fit the situation to a ready-made 
formula of expression, believing that to impose such a generalized shape 
on a unique emotion or intuition results in insincerity of feeling and 
artificiality of form. ; 
Because he believes this, Sir Herbert has to reject all the conventional 
metres because they are ‘ready-made formule’ or ‘generalized shapes’. 
Syntactical structures, such as the grammarian’s ‘full sentence’, are 
ready-made formule in the same way; and these must be rejected too, 
or, if the forms of syntax are retained, those forms must be empty phan- 
toms, a pseudo-syntax, not a true one. So it comes about that the poetry 
which strives to be ‘sincere’ is necessarily a poetry that does not mean 
what it says. It does not mean what it says because it is trying for some- 
thing else; it is trying to be what it says. Most people when they read 
‘There is a pleasure in the pathless woods’, take this as a true statement of 
Byron’s. views about the relationship between one sort of pleasure and 
paths and woods. Not at all, say Sir Herbert and Mrs Langer; the only 
‘statement’ that Byron proffers as true (‘sincere’) is the whole of the 
poem in which this line occurs, and the whole function of the line is to 
contribute a rhythm and two images (‘paths’ and ‘woods’) to the 
inclusive shape, the Gestalt of the whole work. The relationship set up 
here between ‘pleasure’ and ‘pathless woods’, a relationship of syntax, 
is not to be taken seriously ; the only relationship between them that is to be 
taken in all seriousness is the relationship between them as parts of a 
massive whole. That this line by Byron has the form of a grammatical 
statement is, on this view, accidental, of no significance; as is the fact 
that, in its context, it is an iambic pentameter. Byron, we are invited to 
suppose, was simple enough to think that the statements of his poetry 
had to conform apparently, externally, to these two conventions, one 
grammatical, the other metrical; we (so the argument runs) know better. 
As I have remarked, this view, at least as Sir Herbert Read puts it for- 
ward, is nothing new; it only carries to a logical conclusion views and preju- 
dices that are the common property of any freshman - the assumption, 
for instance, that, in talking of literature, ‘conventional’ and ‘artificial’ are 
terms of dispraise, set over against the complimentary adjectives ‘natural’ 
(more fashionably, ‘organic’) and ‘sincere’. If to be conventional is to be 
insincere, ‘then to be sincere the poet must be both ungrammatical and 
metrically loose, for the forms of grammar, like the forms of traditional 
metre, are conventions. A very plain example is at the end of the last 


quotation — ‘insincerity of feeling and artificiality of form’. For Sir Herbert, | 


it is clear, the two things go together. Yet if poetry is an art, if poems are 
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artefacts, how can poetic forms be other than artificial? And if they are, 
why should this condemn them? 

There is, it is true, one alternative. A thinker who believes like 
Sir Herbert Read that the conventional is insincere, can still save authentic 
syntax for poetry by arguing that syntactical forms are ‘natural’, not 
conventional. This was the strikingly original contribution of Ernest 
Fenollosa, who argued that the movement of the transitive sentence from 
subject through verb to object reproduced a natural law such as we see, 
for instance, in the movement of lightning from a cloud to the earth. In 
his chapter on Pound, Sir Herbert paraphrases this part of Fenollosa’s 
argument, but he misses its significance as completely as Pound has done, 


| and concentrates instead on the much less original part of Fenollosa’s 


thought in which he comes nearest to T. E. Hulme, his insistence that 
the substance of poetic language is ‘the concrete image, the thing.’ 

This affection for concretions, the conviction that in poetry words 
ought to take on the denseness and angularity of the things they stand 
for, is something that cuts across nearly all the alignments of schools and 
factions in modern criticism. ‘Concreteness’, ‘particularity’ are words of 
blessing in the critical vocabulary of our time. And it would be foolish 
to deny that this characteristically modern emphasis has helped to 
improve our poetry, making both poet and reader see images in their 
hard and dry uniqueness, cleaned of fuzziness. Nevertheless it may be 
that the doctrine has outlived its usefulness, for some poetry to-day is so 
crowded and cluttered with ‘things’ that the reader cannot see the wood 
for the trees. In any case, it is time to realize that the earlier theorists 
like Hulme and Fenollosa raised this doctrine on theoretical pillars which 
have since been knocked away. Sir Herbert Read reproduces, without 
comment, Fenollosa’s argument: 

To represent intangible qualities, the unseen, the Chinese use the 
metaphorical process; that is, ‘the use of material images to suggest 
immaterial relations’. 

But Jespersen has proved that the metaphorical process is not like this; 
primitive races, far from reaching out to the unseen by analogy from the 
seen, apprehend in the first place whole experiences in which the seen 
and the unseen elements, the phenomenal and the numinous, are in- 
extricably compounded. It is only at a later stage in the development 
of language that the speaker learns to distinguish the tangible from the 
intangible, and to see a gap between them, across which the spark of 
metaphor may leap. The spiritual world is not built up by metaphor 
from the tangible world; the original massive metaphorical compounds 


| are later broken down - a truth first recognized, in a flash of splendid 


insight, two hundred years ago, by Vico, and scientifically traced in our 
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day by Jespersen. As F. C. Pollock has pointed out, this corresponds to 
the psychologist’s insistence that the only concretion is the ‘experience’, so 
that these much-praised particularized images, these ‘things’, are not 
concretions at all, but strictly speaking themselves abstractions from 
experience. The enormous importance for poetic theory of Jespersen’s 
linguistic discoveries was recognized years ago by Owen Barfield in his 
Poetic Diction, a work which got hardly more attention when it was 
reprinted last year, than it did on its first appearance. 

The upshot is that poets and critics have to overhaul thoroughly their 
use of the terms ‘concretion’ and ‘abstraction’, and their conviction, 
which they get from Hulme, that the imagination deals only in con- 
cretions. When they do so, Coleridge stands to gain. For Coleridge, as 
Sir Herbert Read admits, was suspicious of thinking in images, and 
declared ‘it is this power of abstraction that chiefly distinguishes the 
human understanding from that of the higher animals -and in the 
different degrees in which this power is developed, the superiority of man 
over man mainly consists’. Faced at this point with the necessity to choose 
between Coleridge and Hulme, Sir Herbert Read plumps for Hulme and 
declares, “There can be no reconciliation of the opposed modes of expres- 
sion indicated by the terms ‘abstraction’ and ‘imagination’; and the 
only possibility of a philosophical or metaphysical poetry is a transforma- 
tion of abstractions into concrete images’. I think there is more to be said 
on Coleridge’s side of this question than Sir Herbert allows for. Indeed, 
he himself seems to allow it elsewhere, as when he writes, “The whole 
tendency of Shelley, on the contrary, is towards a clarification and abstrac- 
tion of thought - away from the personal and the particular towards 
the general and the universal’. Yet this, that damns Patmore, is not (it 
seems) to damn Shelley. 

This essay on Shelley comes in Part Two which is headed ‘Essays 
Ancillary to the Main Theme’, and contains four substantial pieces, none 
of them entirely new: ‘Coleridge as Critic’, ‘Wordsworth’s Philosophical 
Faith’, ‘In Defence of Shelley’, and ‘Byron’. This part of the book is 
rather more convincing than the so-called ‘Main Theme’, and the relation 
of Part Two to Part One, though defined as ‘ancillary’, is in fact by no 
means clear. It is best, I think, to consider each of these longer essays as a 
self-contained, independent investigation. The most successful is the wide- 
ranging and closely argued ‘Coleridge as Critic’. The most ambitious and 
eloquent ‘is ‘In Defence of Shelley’. Here Mr Eliot comes under fire:— 

. .. We must come to the conclusion that Mr Eliot’s objection to Shelley’s 
poetry is irrelevant prejudice . . .; and such, I would suggest, is the kind 

of poetic approach of all who believe, with Mr Eliot, that ‘literary 

criticism should be completed by criticism from a definite ethical and 
theological standpoint’. 
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One may agree whole-heartedly with this, as with the larger proposition 
that Shelley has had shabby treatment from recent generations of readers, 
and yet feel nothing but dismay that, in illustrating an alternative method 
and making a better case for Shelley, Sir Herbert Read should have to 
make a wide detour into psychological theory :— 


the only kind of criticism which is basic, and therefore complementary not 
only to technical exegesis but also to ethical, theological, philosophical and 
every other kind of ideological criticism, is ontogenetic criticism, by which 

I mean criticism which traces the origins of the work of art in the psychology 

of the individual and in the economic structure of society. 

This begs one very simple question. For what Sir Herbert calls ‘technical 
exegesis’, that is, examination of poetry in its own terms of diction, 
structure, and metre, is the one thing that he never gives us. Part Two 
of this book seems better than Part One, because in Part Two he makes 
hardly any gestures in this direction, while in Part One he does, and in 
doing so reveals how inadequate are his own notions of metre and diction. 
If Mr Eliot in his later criticism departs too rapidly from poetry, as an 
arrangement of words, into questions of ethical and theological bearing, 
so does Sir Herbert, though in other directions, towards idealist meta- 
physics and psychological speculation. When he attempts ‘technical 
exegesis’ he shows up badly; he is far happier philosophizing and 
psychologizing about poetry. And this is, no doubt, a legitimate activity; 
but we should not deceive ourselves, as Sir Herbert does, into thinking 
that it is literary criticism. He says that such speculation is ‘complemen- 
tary’ to technical exegesis: but in his own practice it is a substitute for 
such exegesis. 

What distinguishes this work, as it distinguishes everything that Sir 
Herbert Read produces, is the generosity of the feeling and the purity of 
the intention. Morcover, his taste is on the whole reliable, and of course 
there are to be found valuable insights thrown out by the way (on Pound’s 
early poems, for instance, and on Byron) which I have not had a chance 
to remark upon. All the same, the book as a whole strikes one as very 
disappointing; it is likely to be influential, and its influence will be bad, 
for it uses poetry only as a point of departure for excursions into meta- 
physics and ethics. That good poetry has a metaphysical and ethical 
bearing, I should be the last to deny; but what this bearing is can only 
be determined by looking at the poetry itself closely and patiently. A 
rapid glance over the page, the apprehension of a general effect, is 
insufficient basis for such superstructures of speculation as are here 
erected. Too often, Sir Herbert Read’s essays are built on the shifting 
sand of general impressions. 



















































SYRINGA, IV’RY PURE’* 
David Paul 


She was, by her own account, ‘a tall woman’; perhaps not so much tall as 
erect and slight. The portraits agree in suggesting the grace and neatness, 
the nice balance of a Tanagra figurine — ‘like a beautiful statue’ Cassandra 
says of her in her last illness - and perhaps there was a hint of a Greek 
quality in the small head, the large dark eyes. There is something per- 
manently and rightly disconcerting about her appearance, as compared 
with one’s conception of what it ought to be. One might expect a face of 
transparent refinement, the clearest of light grey eyes, the features rather 
chiselled to the bone. On the contrary, the face is round, if not quite 
plump, the features small and concentrated. It is a face which might look 
all eyes, and often it probably did; eyes innocently inscrutable and merry, 
eyes essentially alarming to any sense, particularly any male sense of 
vanity. One can see them suddenly and widely lifted, to raise an unac- 
countable, irritable blush in the face they looked at. The complexion was 
‘brown’, and in latter years she is plaintive, after an illness, about her 
colour having passed through all shades, including black; but ideally it 
may have been like that of one of her least-known heroines: 

‘Her skin was very brown but clear, smooth and glowing, which with a 

lively eye, a sweet smile, and an open countenance, gave beauty to 

attract, and expression to improve that beauty on acquaintance.’ 

The two Austen girls were unquestionably pretty, and within their own 
circle distinguished — with a something starched about Cassandra, some- 
thing of the unmarried widow, after her youthful engagement and the 
death of her fiancé. As they progressed, unwed and apparently unper- 
turbed through their twenties, they seem to have developed an untouch- 
able quality, slightly irksome to themselves as well as being a little 
estranging to acquaintances, though not to friends. Jane, in 1801 at the 
age of twenty-six, decides to think better of a certain Mrs Chamberlayne 
because ‘she remembers us in Gloucestershire, when we were very charm- 
ing young women’. Charming, one feels sure, and perhaps a little frigh- 
tening too. In order to parry the look of loneliness which convention 
inevitably conferred on the spinster, no doubt their manner had to become 


* Fane Austen’s Letters. Collected and edited by R. W. Chapman, Oxford 
University Press, 42s. 
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more and more self-contained. Impossible quite to avoid a certain 
rigidity. Cassandra, having lost the first object of her devotion, became 
the most devoted of sisters, an infinitely precious, and yet at times a 
slightly trying boon. As for Jane, there was an occasional proposal to be 
laughed at and kept a secret, perhaps once something more serious to be 
kept more secret still. Beneath the steady monotone of the letters to 
Cassandra, between 1798 and 1811, there is a note, not of irritation or 
boredom, but of a careful suppression, a holding in check of both feelings. 
Much as she loved Cassandra, the letters are curiously un-intimate. Jane 
never puts herself into her letters; she puts into them all the minutiz of 
daily existence, but not herself, not her real feelings. Compare them for a 
moment with those of Jane Welsh Carlyle (a sister in temperament) and 
see how the later Jane flings herself for release, for escape, for salvation 
almost, into letter after letter. 

Jane Austen was acutely aware of her position in her world. Free from 
the visionary myopia of the Brontés, she saw her lot as it would be seen by 
a casual or critical eye, with wonderful detachment. From what little is 
said one can legitimately guess at how much more was felt. How deeply 
it may have been resented, how galling it may have been at moments in 
the sense of its inescapable, petty continuity, is another matter. There 
is a distinct strain of stoicism in the long letters that cover the barren years. 
From any outward view it was a poor life, a frustrated one. But for a 
woman who could, in imagination, make the utmost demands on the 
intelligence, wit and integrity of her acquaintance, for a woman who had 
been a writer of genius and the highest of spirits at the age of sixteen, 
Jane Austen was a singularly undemanding person. What were the spoken 
or unspoken thoughts of her admirable, successful and intelligent brothers 
on her score? ‘Dear Jane. Poor Jane. An old maid now. I wonder what 
became of that novel she sent to a publisher’s a few years ago? Wasn’t it 
to appear some time?’ To suppose as much is not to make wild assump- 
tions. Life was perhaps more of a disappointment, one’s position more a 
thing to be pitied, as seen from the outside than from within. Both views 
were considered and philosophically assessed with a clear eye. 

To be well-connected but poor — she refused to play a game of specula- 
tion twice in a social evening because, she told Cassandra, she could not 
possibly afford the extra three shillings — to be faced by the all too obvious 
prospect of a lonely and impoverished middle and old age was certainly 
not as picturesque or as tragic a lot as that of the Brontés. To a woman of 
spirit it may have been more subtly trying — though certainly Jane would 
have preferred to be surrounded by the amenities of Bath or London, 
such as they were, or by a village of dirty or clean roads, than to be 
surrounded by the moors. Nevertheless she would perfectly have under- 
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stood the temperament and position of the Brontés - Marianne Dashwood 
is evidence enough of her knowledge of emotional violence — while 










































remaining perfectly incomprehensible — and negligible — to them. just a 
No letters were ever written with less thought of posterity than these. | regali 
We can imagine the writer’s astonishment at the undreamt-of scrutiny, the | possi 
thousands of eyes which have now scanned them and, almost invariably, ] 
found them wanting. Certainly they are not satisfactory letters from the It 
point of view either of literary merit or — and how could they be? — of a cor 
necessarily insatiable curiosity. They tell so much, and all of it is so little - — 
and that at least would be eminently satisfactory to the writer. They retail 7 
all the littleness of daily life and withhold as much else as they reasonably But 
and possibly could. That she should have a passion for her own reserve, | can ct 
even when writing to her sister, is an essential if disconcerting part of her | writer 
fineness of character. And however irksome the daily lot may have been, | be ac 
she was not one to fly out at it. She was perfectly aware of such satisfaction | admir 
as the small contentments could give, and for the letter-writer they were | merel 
a continual refuge: callou: 
Our Garden is putting in order, by a Man who bears a remarkably good en 
character, has a very fine complexion & asks something less than the first. for ex: 
The shrubs which border the gravel walk he says are only sweetbriar & that sk 
roses, & the latter of an indifferent sort; —- we mean to get a few of a better the kil 
kind therefore, & at my own particular desire he procures us some Syringas. and ac 
I could not do without a Syringa, for the sake of Cowper’s Line. — We talk sivas 
also of a Laburnam. — The Border under the Terrace Wall, is clearing away 
to receive Currants and Gooseberry bushes, & a spot is found very proper to so | 
for raspberries. — The alterations and improvements within doors too she wil 
advance very properly, & the offices will be made very convenient indeed. Cleme 
— Our Dressing-Table is constructing on the spot, out of a large Kitchen Mrs Bi 
Table, belonging to the House, for doing which we have the permission of Is is 
Mr Husket Lord Lansdown’s Painter, — domestic Painter I shd call him, 
for he lives in the Castle. - Domestic Chaplains have given way to this more must d 
necessary office, & I suppose whenever the walls want no touching up, he is largely 
employed about my Lady’s face. and thy 
The chicken are all alive and fit for the table, but we save them for some- have b 
thing grand. Some of the flower seeds are coming up very well, but your remark 
mignonette makes a wretched appearance. Miss Benn has been equally the lon: 
unlucky as to hers. She had seed from four different people, and none of it beginn: 
comes up. Our young piony at the foot of the fir-tree has just blown and looks she mu 
very handsom. and the whole of the shrubbery border will soon be very gay 
with pinks and sweet-williams, in addition to the columbines already in ment ai 
bloom: The syringas, too, are coming out. We are likely to have a great crop the far 
of Orleans plumbs, but not many greengages on the standard scarcely heroi-c 
any, three or four dozen, perhaps, against the wall. if it is a 
In the dearth of much else it becomes important to know of tht} would | 
later 1 





preference for syringas, and for ‘Cowper’s Line’: 
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Laburnam, rich 
In streaming gold, syringa, iv’ry pure 
just as it becomes important to know that she and her sister-in-law are 
regaling themselves on “Tomatas’ every day; or to imagine, and realize if 
possible, some of the innumerable but often elusive details of appearance: 


Mr Hall was very punctual yesterday, and curled me out at a great rate. 
I thought it looked hideous, and longed for a snug cap instead, but my 
companions silenced me by their admiration. I had only a bit of velvet 
round my head. I did not catch cold however. The weather is all in my 
favour. I have had no pain in my face since I left you. 


But beyond the monotonous fascination of all the minutie, how much 
can coherently be read of the character and life of the woman and the 
writer ? When the details are peered at through a magnifying glass she can 
be accused of coarseness of feeling, a trait over which her tenderer 
admirers have often shaken their heads. But it can be argued that she was 
merely not sentimental. She had, too, something of the hardness, the 
callousness, of the excessively fastidious, a disposition she shares with other 
writers of a classic temperament — with Racine and La Rochefoucauld,. 
for example. In her last years of life, an invalid, how understandable it is 
that she should be revolted (who would not be, to-day?) by the relentless, 
the killing fertility into which most of the married women of her family 
and acquaintance were compelled? ‘Anna has not a chance of escape; her 
husband called here the other day, & said she was pretty well but not equal 
to so long a walk; she must come in her Donkey Carriage. — Poor Animal, 
she will be worn out before she is thirty. — I am very sorry for her. - Mrs 
Clement too is in that way again. I am quite tired of so many children. — 
Mrs Benn has a thirteenth.’ 

It is safer not to be too much tempted by the magnifying glass. One 
must draw back and consider what outline there may be, even if it consists 
largely of gaps and blurs. What light do the letters throw on the novels 
and the novels on the letters? Apart from the one or two comments which 
have been too often quoted to need mention, Jane Austen as a novelist was 
remarkably reticent about her views, still more so about her feelings. But 
the long silences are eloquent in themselves. One must remember from the 
beginning that she was a writer born, and that, reticent as she might be 
she must have felt all the impulses and anxieties which the need for fulfil- 
ment and the fact of frustration were bound to provoke. Fulfilment within 
the family circle was ample for the writer in her teens. It prompted that 
‘heroi-comical’ novel, Love and Freindship, a masterpiece in its kind, even 
if it is alone in its kind. One might have imagined that the mature writer 
would have forgotten it, but there is a precise allusion to it in one of the 


later letters which remained unintelligible until the manuscript was 
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found. With the novels that followed, First Impressions and Elinor and 
Marianne, the writer had reached the need of a wider audience, and had 
arrived in an impasse. 

Publication, it seemed, was impossible to attain. No doubt the efforts 
to attain it were few, unadvised, tentative, but their failure for the time — 
and it proved a long time — was decisive in its deterrent effects on the 
writer, and may have been trying indeed to her admirable self-control. 
There is no explicit hint of it in the letters, apart from an almost peevish 
exclamation that a certain friend shall not read First Impressions again. To 
have no way of reaching the impersonal public, and at the same time to be 
teased by the curiosity and criticism of one’s personal friends, would be no 
less an ordeal for being a silent one. This state of affairs continued until 
1803, when the manuscript of Susan, later to be Northanger Abbey, was sold 
to a publisher for £10, followed by advertisements in the press, and the 
promise of publication forthwith. It is astonishing to remember that 
Susan had been begun in 1798, and that the author herself later said that 
there had been many years between the commencement and completion 
of this, the slightest and least perfect of her six novels. Emma, the master- 
piece, was to be written in a little over a year. The fact indicates a painful, 
uncertain and scrupulous apprenticeship, after the easy and brilliant 
beginnings. Already there was an infinity capacity for taking pains, and 
they were not pleasurable or even altogether successful pains. 

There can be little doubt, I think, that The Watsons was begun in 1803 
on the impetus of having completed and — it seemed — successfully disposed 
of Susan. It remains a brilliant fragment, of a world as complete in itself 
as that of the other novels, and as different from them as they are from 
each other. And how totally succinct — in spite of the basic uniformity of 
style and creative pattern — the world of each novel is in itself. To imagine 
Marianne Dashwood making an appearance at Hartfield, or Emma 
Woodhouse at Mansfield Park, is almost like imagining Lady Macbeth in 
Arden, or Rosalind on Timon’s sea-shore. The Watsons would have been 
such another world, but it stops, after fifty pages, as suddenly as it begins. 
The most reasonable of writers cannot have abandoned it without reason, 
and there is nothing within the work to explain the silence. It seems to me 
that exterior discouragement is the only discoverable, and almost certainly 
the right reason. After some time it must have been clear that Messrs 
Crosby, having bought the manuscript of Susan, had no intention of using 
it. This was to be tantalized indeed. And the process lasted six years, until 
the writer plucked up courage to make an inquiry. 

I can only account for such an extraordinary circumstance by supposing 


the MS. by some carelessness to have been lost ; and if that was the case, am 
willing to supply you with another copy if you are disposed to avail your- 
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selves of it, & will engage for no farther delay when it comes into your 
hands. 
A highly justifiable impatience was met with simple rudeness :— 


There was not any time stipulated for its publication, neither are we 
bound to publish it. . . . The MS. shall be yours for the same as we paid for it. 
No, indeed [she writes in 1811], I am never too busy to think of S. and S. 

I can no more forget it than a mother can forget her sucking child; and I am 

much obliged to you for your enquiries. . .. Mrs K. regrets in the most flat- 

tering manner that she must wait till May, but I have scarcely a hope of its 
being out in June. ; 

But it was another six years before it was bought back. No doubt the 
rebuffs suffered by the Brontés in their attempts at publication are more 
to be pitied, against their background. The alternative, for Jane Austen, 
was not to be ‘teacher in a school’ or make the long journey to Belgium. 
But a plight which affects only one’s personal and least communicable 
needs, which cannot be complained of, or even very well solicit the sym- 
pathy of a sister, may be the subtlest of all in its trial of the nerves and of 
the ability to continue in one’s course. The long creative silence was one of 
discouragement. No wonder if the letters of the period to Cassandra are 
bright, but not happy letters. Their monotone just conceals impatience, a 
sense of aridity, a steady dwindling of feeling and of the capacity to 
respond. They are at once dispirited and considerate in tone. ‘Poor Mrs 
Stent!’ she writes in 1805, ‘It has been her lot to be always in the way; but 
we must be merciful, for perhaps in time we may come to be Mrs Stents 
ourselves, unequal to anything and unwelcome to everybody.’ Youth and 
high spirits, by the age of thirty, had reached a dreary enough prospect. 

Perhaps it was desperation of a kind which prompted a fresh beginning, 
a complete re-writing of Elinor and Marianne, about 1809, as a last resource. 
If so, the artist very soon took charge. The result, Sense and Sensibility, is in 
a way the most consummately written, the most delicately considered, of 
all her works. Returning to it after so long, she approached it almost as a 
period piece. With its publication, her world was to be changed, so little 
and yet so decisively. 

Excitement could not be concealed, though it is never dwelt on. The 
success of this first book was to prompt the steady activity of the next six 
years. With the first appearance of Pride and Prejudice, she writes: ‘I want to 
tell you that I have got my own darling child from London.’ Only Dr 
Chapman, the immensely erudite, patient aud scrupulous editor of the 
Letters, can confirm me, but I suspect that this is the one occasion through- 
out their length of the use of the term ‘darling’. 

It is useless to imagine, but one must take account of the pleasures and 
the small, feverish anxieties of the years of activity. A list of opinions on 
the novels was compiled — mostly those of friends and acquaintances, and 
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throwing more light on the readers than on the works. There was always 
an impatience to know what would be thought of work in progress. There 
was the inevitable accession of undreamed-of — and disconcerting - 
admirers ; — the Prince Regent, of all improbables surely the greatest, and 
according to a more recently discovered letter of 1813, one of the least to 
be desired. ‘Poor Woman’, she writes of the Princess of Wales’s trial, ‘I 
shall support her as long as I can, because she is a Woman, and because 
I hate her husband — but I can hardly forgive her for calling herself 
‘‘attached and affectionate”’ to a Man whom she must detest.’ There were 
the total misunderstandings of approval and admiration, the impossible 
requests. ‘An historical romance’, a Royal chaplain wrote to her in 1816, 
‘illustrative of the history of the august House of Coburg would just now 
be very interesting.’ There was the fever of impatience when Emma’s 
publication was delayed and no proofs were forthcoming: the continual 
anxiety in case a new work should fall below the standard of the others: 
and the naive but haunting fear of finding one’s own story and one’s own 
people ‘all forestalled’ in the work of another. 

But underlying the gratifications, annoyances and rewards that went 
with a modest success, there was the dwelling satisfaction of the artist in a 
fulfilment which, after so many silent set-backs, must scarcely have been 
looked for. Much may have been lost because it did not come earlier; it 
has to be sufficient that it came at all, and brought so complete a realiza- 
tion of her gifts, a completeness which continues to reveal itself in the mind 
indefinitely. Her work stands to that of other novelists very much as the 
work of Vermeer stands in relation to that of the other Dutch painters of 
his century; inexhaustible in its capacity for renewing itself within the 
same narrow limits. In the letters one can just trace here and there hints 
of the beginnings of the process by which the common object or experience 
assumes its special meaning within a created unity ; just as a vase or a fruit 
assumes its real meaning, comes into its own, as it were, inside a painting. 
As with all work in which the result seems incalculably perfect, the process 
must have been one of continuous, intensive and highly. conscious 


calculation. 
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BOOK NOTES 


THE ERA OF GOOD FEELING, by George Dangerfield. (Methuen and 
Co., 30s.) The history of America in the nineteenth century is most often 
presented as a thing apart in which a foundling pursues its own unique 
destiny in splendid solitude from the affairs of Western society. All nations 
claim uniqueness, but perhaps America’s nineteenth century assurance 
that it was the Utopia where the weary of Europe could find a different 
life was taken more seriously even by Europeans than most. Was it that 
distance lent enchantment? Or was it the fantasy of American develop- 
ment with its continental aspirations? Whatever it was, American his- 
torians have done little to disabuse the outside world or indeed themselves. 
They have taken American hopes and European dreams at their face 
value; for them America has been in but not of the nineteenth century 
and whatever America has become since 1900, her formative frontier 
years have left the stamp of originality upon her. The frontier has van- 
ished, but it has left its deposit in the American memory as a dispensation 
which sets it apart. 

Mr Dangerfield has called in the old world to redress the new. The 
domestic affairs of the United States and its foreign policy are shown to be 
two sides of the same coin; America is put into its proper relationship to 
the great event of the nineteenth century, the pax Britannica of industry and 
liberalism — just like any other country. He traces the fortunes of Jeffer- 
sonian agrarianism as it becomes transformed into Jacksonianism during 
the administrations of Monroe and John Quincy Adams, but he does not 
see this resurgence of agrarianism as a movement powered solely by 
American energy. The liberal Toryism of Liverpool and Canning provided 
the opportunity for land expansion and the issues for tariff controversies. 
They saw ‘a certain connection between the expansion of the United 
States and the growth of British industry’. It was the fate of Adams to be 
the fool of the drama, for he found himself defeated by both forces. Despite 
his protectionist, nationalist philosophy the network of British capitalism 
captured America; but the victory was not one of brute economic force, 
for Mr Dangerfield shows that its significance lay in its siren call to 
agrarianism. Persistently growing between 1814 and 1829 in opposition to 
the centralizing business ideals of the wealthy, the power politics of 
agrarianism included the bloody imperialism of the War of 1812 and the 
conquest of Florida — where in true imperialist style the natives were 
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literally blown sky-high by gunpowder — and an economic alliance in 
which the farmers’ staples would be exchanged for British manufactured 
goods. The book has a wide sweep and a brilliant, though often pompous, 
style. The complications of the diplomacy of the Monroe Doctrine, the 
curious reasonings of John Marshall’s Supreme Court decisions, and the 
disasters of Adams’s administration do not obscure the ground bass — the 
rise of an agrarian philosophy. 

What was this agrarianism? The product of the effervescent mind of 
Jefferson, and the ebullient frontier, it is the quintessence of the unique- 
ness which America claims. It smacks of the frontier way of life and of the 
new American man to be created from virgin forests. Mr Dangerfield 
defines the agrarian mind as one which ‘liked to think of American society 
as a society of independent property-owners’. Jackson’s philosophy, he 
says, ‘did not carry him much beyond an attack on monopoly in the 
interest of the small businessman and the small property-owner’. One 
wishes that Mr Dangerfield had pushed his analysis of the interaction of 
America and Europe further by looking at these ideas from European 
shores. For agrarianism, frontier or no, was the same philosophy of the 
independent entrepreneur which Europe at this time was erecting into 
a soul-saving dogma. The agrarian programme was the American equiva- 
lent of English radicalism, with its humanitarian and political reforms 
designed to free the individual’s acquisitive instincts. With its talk of self- 
reliance, self-education and self-progress, what was this frontier ethos but 
Samuel Smiles in deerskin? Mr Dangerfield calls Jefferson’s teachings a 
‘strange trans-atlantic version of the way of an English Whig’. He does not 
point out that Jackson’s agrarianism was a trans-atlantic version of Ben- 
thamite radicalism. 

Nineteenth-century individualism, it might be claimed, finds its most 
perfect expression in agrarianism, for while the accent has a twang the 
words are the same. Yet it had an appearance of ferocity which has caused 
many Americans to think of it as the saviour of their liberties. Mr Danger- 
field describes its battle against business for which it has become famous, 
but he allows the quarrel to obscure the similarity between the two forms 
of individualism. Brothers can quarrel, and the debtor-creditor struggle, 
real though it was, was not one between two classes, as the author would 
have it, but one between two propertied groups. It is this struggle, and 
the philosophy of one party to it, which has provided the stuff of the 
American’ liberalism which stretches from Populism to the New Deal. 
There is a difference between the social system of European private enter- 
prise and that of the American frontier farmer; the frontier was prolific 
with opportunity and hence the ideal of the independent property-owner 
spread through all the ranks of the nation. It is an important difference; 
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America is not Europe writ large. But neither is it the lost Atlantis. 
Agrarianism was peculiarly a nineteenth-century concept; the only thing 
distinctively American about it was its name. In this, as in so many of its 
developments, America participated in the history of its times. American 
isolationism is less a political fact than a state of mind in which it refuses 
to join the history of its own civilization. Ironically, this sense of unique- 
ness was itself a typical product of nineteenth-century Europe. 
WILLIAM J. NEWMAN. 


FACING MOUNT KENYA, by Jomo Kenyatta. (Secker and Warburg, 
pp. 339, illustrated, 18s.) This is, of course, a reprint from 1938 of one of 
the very few modern works on African anthropology to receive such an 
honour. It is also as revealing a programme of action as was the work of 
another great demagogue, who knew his people, Mein Kampf. The style is 
looser and more concrete than the usual dehydrated Cartesianism elabor- 
ated by the latest generation of anthropologists into a scholasticism that 
may be admirable, but is also unreadable. True, we have the usual appara- 
tus of tribal origin and kinship system, land tenure, economic life, industry, 
education, initiation, sex life, marriage system, government, religion. But 
there is the subtle difference, the addition of faith, a greater emphgSis on 
sex, religion, emotion, a continuous polemic against the cold science that 
would otherwise list this total expression of human life, with as little 
engagement as an entomologist listing lepidoptera, or an animal breeder 
cataloguing possible combinations of in-groups and out-groups. 

It would be interesting to know the impact upon readers. Those who 
do not understand religion will probably treat it as unintelligible, but ask, 
why should not the Kikuyu be left to their social devices, clitoridectomy 
and the rest? Those who are interested in the kind of things that Kenyatta 
is interested in may read with a lively but shuddering dread: 

In their prayer to Mwene-Nyaga they hold up their arms to the sky facing Mount 
Kenya ; and in this position they recite their prayers, and in doing so they imitate the 
cries of wild beasts of prey, such as lion and leopard, and at the same time they 
tremble violently. The trembling, they say, ts the sign of the Holy Ghost, Roho 
Motheru, entering them. 

It is at least valuable that the British people should at last come up 
against what is really involved in trying to alter the bases of life in vast 
areas of the world, with the intellectual and moral armoury of the era of 
gas-and-water socialism and Bernard Shaw. 

HENRY STANZY. 


PROFESSIONAL PEOPLE, by Roy Lewis and Angus Maude, M.P. 
(Phoenix House Ltd., London, pp. 258, 18s.) follows their earlier book The 
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British Middle Classes and is complementary to it. There is again a great 
array of fact and argument, presented in a lively and often provocative 
style with little pretence of objectivity. The authors surprisingly claim that 
this book is not a political essay — presumably on the assumption that 
Conservative politics is not politics but common sense. 

The authors find themselves in a tragic position because history is 
against them. They discuss the development of the professions and their 
position in present society and they do not like what they see. As they 
believe firmly and deeply in a society of inequality and privilege, they 
dislike such terms as ‘community’, ‘fair shares’ and ‘redistribution of 
income’ and treat them sarcastically. From their angle, our society today 
is a sorry spectacle. The present, as symbolized by the Welfare State, is 
destructive of traditional values and the future may be darker still. “That 
almost hereditary professional aristocracy which is a peculiarly British 
institution’ is filled with ‘uneasiness, if not actual fear’. Nostalgically, they 
turn to the past when professional practice was private and fair sharing 
was unknown outside the family circle. Today an octopus State is stretch- 
ing its tentacles far beyond its legitimate sphere, employing, diluting, 
underpaying, overtaxing and generally regimenting the professions, whose 
stand@rds of work are declining. That small measure of private profes- 
sional Practice which still survives in the Welfare State is the only barrier 
against a further lowering of standards. 

In what world do these people live? Standards for whom? Millions of , 
people are now getting better professional services, particularly in the field 
of health, and they are very conscious of it. Without State intervention 
there would be no money to maintain the hospitals and no nurses to staff 
the wards. Tens of thousands of gifted children would have less education. 
It is true that some hereditary privileges have gone by the board. There is 
now an influx into the professions of large numbers of grant and scholar- 
ship holders who would formerly not have aspired to professional careers. 
Do they share the authors’ view that a professional man with a family 
cannot be expected to get along with £2,000 a year ? That he may have to 
pay a rent of £400 to £500, club fees at the rate of thirty guineas or more 
and wine bills of £150 a year besides much else? In the authors’ opinion, 
these seem to be the conditions for the maintenance of professional 
standards. 

The truth is that far from being ‘a voracious user and spoiler of profes- 
sional talent’, the State has ensured that there are now more professional 
men and women, that their traditional freedoms are painstakingly 
respected, that they have a say in the policy and the administration of the 
services they provide and that they have greater security and usually also 
better incomes than before. Professions, by their very nature, are averse to 
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social change and take time to adjust themselves to new conditions. The 
medical profession, for instance, opposed the National Health Insurance 
Act in 1911 and the National Health Service Act in 1946, although doctors 
benefited greatly from both these Acts. The professions today have a 
higher status and greater influence than in the past and they are well on 
the way now to adjust themselves to the Welfare State and the part they 
have to play in it. It may well be true that the professions are benefiting 
more from it than any other group of the population. 
HILDE FITZGERALD. 


AN ITALIAN VisiT, by C. Day Lewis. (Jonathan Cape, 7s. 6d.) Although 
this is said to be an unpoetic age, we have; in English, several living poets 
of genuine ability and perhaps greatness. With his new volume, Mr Day 
Lewis moves towards the front rank. In one respect, he even surpasses his 
contemporaries. An Italian Visit is perfectly composed; there is nothing 
fragmentary or untidy about it, no hint of free-wheeling. This impression 
of an even distribution of strength, of something cleanly and tenderly 
finished, is very rare in English writing, where we are used to a more fitful 
glowing of genius. It may be that Mr Day Lewis, having neither religious 
belief nor a philosophical system nor even a definite political attitude 
to sustain him, has to give himself a framework of pure form. His work is 
an agnostic’s meditation on the complexities of his personality, on the 
confusion of civilization, on love and death. He is, in a sense, the plain, 
educated man writing poetry, could the plain man do so. 

If it is not an impertinence to make the remark, his initial impetus seems 
to be less the urgent bubbling of inspiration than an earnest love of poetry. 
Therefore, in his mature voice we can hear echoes of many others. No 
doubt, Arthur Hugh Clough suggested something of the approach to 
Rome. Also, one section of Mr Day Lewis’s book consists of imitations, the 
best being of Yeats, Auden and Dylan Thomas. They are as perfect as 
Valéry’s imitations of Verlaine and Hérédia; only an outstanding talent 
can do serious pastiche of this kind. Elsewhere, he shows in snatches what 
an excellent student of other poets he has been; we find many reminis- 
cences of Eliot, and in particular the Eliot-like antithesis, 


whether we fly to the ends of the earth 
Or take a week-end ticket to Clacton... . 


a Henry Reed naughtiness, 


Myself, I have always travelled light — eyes, ears, nose, fingers 
And one thing more I carry; 
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D. H. Lawrence’s syntax and symbols, smo 
When cypresses jetted like fountains of wine-warm air emo 
Bubbling with fire-flies, we going outside 
In the palpitating dark to admire them, 
One of the fireflies pinned itself to her hair. 
This ability to make deliberate, rather than instinctive, use of other poets 
does not offend, because Mr Day Lewis’s own technical skill and image- | Whz 
creating power are so great. True to the tradition of the ’thirties, through § the | 
most of the poem his mood varies between the conversational or semi- §  vesse 
prosaic, tinged with humour or cynicism, and an occasional fullness of § lines 
lyrical feeling. In both tones, he can achieve perfection. What could be § cond 
better, for instance, than his lines on Henry James in Rome, beyo 
Lapping the cream of antiquity, purring over Fo 
Each vista that stroked his senses, and in brief > on 
Rubbing himself against Rome like a great tabby, flight 
or, in a different key, than, readi 
Mornings, I ask a cloudless sky; or if clouds there must be, imita 
Billowy suds that have scoured the sky bluer than cornflowers: dolpt 
Acacia and lemon-blossoms shall drench me, mimosa dust me, bligh 
Violet and rose be banked along my sauntering hours. 
Some critics have complained about the facetiousness in six of the seven 
parts. I do not think it out of date or out of place. It is still true that in any 
honest poem written below the incantatory level, the emotion has to be 
punctured from time to time by bathos; the bathos itself is, in fact, emo- 
tional, poetic. I see nothing wrong with the following lines, describing 
Rome, 
The place has had 
Over two thousands years of advance publicity 
For us, which clouds the taste and saps the judgment. in 
I am less sure of the value of the whole of Section VI, Elegy before Death, § It is y 
which is clearly meant to be the major part of the poem, and in which one §  pjnati 
nostalgic mood is maintained for about two hundred lines. Here I feel ¥ of wh; 
more than a suspicion of fine writing. The images sometimes drag, because §  writte: 
the movement which is meant to carry them is not spontaneous enough. § Mr P, 
Occasionally, the lines are faintly embarrassing; for instance, Englis 
‘Ah, you,’ she whispers, ‘are you still harping tricity, 
On mortal delusion ? still the too much hoping, peace 
Who needs only plant an acorn to dream a dryad’s kiss?’ the Co 
This rather reminds one of Meredith’s Modern Love, in which, however, § He dos 
the overwrought style is redeemed in some small degree by the roughness § even t; 
of tone, suggesting violent passion. In Mr Day Lewis’s Elegy, there is} them, 






almost always great felicity of expression, but it tends to become too 
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smooth — slightly self-conscious or self-congratulatory. The tremor of 
emotion is just not quite right in 
It is love’s way 

To shine most through the slow dusk of adieu. 

Long may it glow within us, that timeless, halcyon halt 

On our rough journey back to clay. 
What is the weakness? Sentimentality? Pompousness? I cannot say, but 
the lines, perfectly written as they are, do not thrill as they should. The 
vessel is a shade too grand for the feeling that has been poured into it. The 
lines sound as if they came from a prize poem of genius and not ‘from a 
condemned heart’, as the poet would have us believe. They take us back, 
beyond the ’thirties, to the Georgians. 

For me, then, An Italian Visit fails at its climax. In its six other sections, 
it excites continuous satisfaction and admiration. The description of the 
flight and of Rome are, in the highest sense, accomplished. On second 
reading, I think I am most moved by the close of the Dylan Thomas 
imitation. I have not yet understood ‘temple of fins’ or ‘doll of a lithe dead 
dolphin’, but the passage as a whole seems to be a wonderful picture of the 
blighting of lyricism, like a shadow running over the sea: 

But the sea 
Ran dry between two bars of foam, and the fine folk 
In the temple of fins were flailed away 
And the weed fell flat and the mermilk curdled, 
And buoyant no more to bliss are the miles where alone I play 
My running games that the waves once aisled, 
With a doll of a lithe dead dolphin saddled, 
And cold as the back of spring is my tale of the applefroth isles. 
J. G. WEIGHTMAN. 


BOOKS IN GENERAL, by V. S. Pritchett. (Chatto and Windus, 12s. 6d.) 
It is unusual for a critic to be at once unassuming and brilliant. The com- 
bination of these two virtues makes Mr Pritchett’s New Statesman articles, 
of which this book is a collection, perhaps the best criticism now being 
written in England. Also, strangely enough, the most genuinely English. 
Mr Pritchett has sufficient knowledge of foreign literatures to see the 
English as English, that is, with their comparative denseness, their eccen- 
tricity, their saving complexity; yet he appears entirely at home and at 
peace in England. He is not cross about anything. He does not yearn for 
the Continent. He adopts no attitude, except perhaps a slight puckishness. 
He does not long for principles. He does not wish to convince. He does not 
even try to explain books to us. He assumes that, like him, we have read 
them, and takes us inside his mind where, with affection and common- 
sense, he is provisionally tidying up his impressions. 
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All this would seem to make for relaxed and tepid criticism. But it is 
here that the brilliance comes in. As Mr Pritchett tidies up, epigrams 
flash and aphorisms twinkle. He is one of the few prose-writers who think 
naturally and continuously in fresh images. Sometimes, in a little spurt of 
extra vitality, he deliberately topples a metaphor over into the absurd, 
but only for his own amusement; there is no licking of chops or pausing 
for applause; another image is already sprouting. And he manages to be 
both kind and lucid. Consequently, every page is bright with penetrating 
remarks, perfectly expressed. I re-open the book at random; on Zola: 









The terrible temptation towards one more operatic scene, one more orgy 
of sexual symbolism, visits the labouring Naturalist; he has covered the 
families, the professions, the industries, the passions. Megalomania points to 
the cities; perhaps if he enlarges enough, the weary rationalist will find a 
meaning to life. 

On Boswell: 

Boswell’s detachment comes from naiveté and humility. He was con- 

tinually surprised by himself. 
On Henry James’s Notebooks : 


They confirm that the word was totally his form of life, as if sentences 
rather than blood ran in his veins. Outside of words lay the unspeakable. 


On Samuel Butler: 


. . a peculiarly English type of Worthy; the man who sets out to make 
recalcitrance respectable, even demure. 
Mr Pritchett has not yet tried to make a system out of his ‘insights’, as the 
Americans call them, although they seem to imply the existence of one, 
which could be made more explicit. Meanwhile, he is our greatest up- 
holder of the dignity of literary journalism. 






















jJ- G. WEIGHTMAN. 









POLITICAL TRACTS OF WORDSWORTH, COLERIDGE AND 
SHELLEY, edited, with an introduction, by R. J. White. (C.U.P., 30s.) 
THE FRENCH LITTELTON, by Claudius Holyband (1609), with an 
introduction by M. St. Clare Byrne. (C.U.P., 18s.) Two volumes of 
reprints from the C.U.P. Both editors claim that the works in question 
have an interest for the general reader, as distinct from the student. This 
is hardly true at all in the case of the second volume, whose only appeal is 
the insipid .quaintness of an out-of-date language primer. The first, how- 
ever, brings usefully together the major political writings of the three 
Romantic poets, and the general reader, if he is used to making a rather 
arduous effort, can tackle them. But it is doubtful whether they can have 
more than a literary or historical interest for him, although this interest is 
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considerable. Wordsworth, Coleridge and Shelley, writing on politics, are 
impressive through their high seriousness, their faith in poetry and the 
poet’s view, and the occasional fine images in which they express great 
platitudes. To some extent they define an ideal of civilization, without 
showing how it can be achieved. Their remarks are lyrical, amateur utter- 
ances, which do not impinge on our age, whose techniques of power and 
whose political stresses they could not foresee. ‘Poets are the unacknow- 
ledged legislators of the world’, — so runs Shelley’s famous phrase, and 
Wordsworth and Coleridge echo this confidence. To us, it is little more 
than an expression of the Romantic poet’s subjective view of the import- 
ance of his function. In the long run, the statement may be true; in the 
short run — over a generation or two — we now know that unpoetic legis- 
lators can obliterate the poets. Voices crying in the wilderness must now 
belong to a trades union and have jet-planes to defend them. 

SCIENCE AND ZASTHETIC JUDGMENT. A study in Taine’s critical 
method, by Sholem J. Kahn. (Routledge and Kegan Paul, 25s.) This book 
is not presented as a doctorate thesis but we can guess fairly confidently 
that it is one. It is a diligent exploration of a field, the investigation of 
which was not vitally important. Taine is probably no longer very much 
read in English; in his own country, he is thought of as a typical example 
of brilliant over-simplification, and he is still enjoyed by some people for 
the vigour and clarity of his style and opinions. Mr Kahn shows a proper 
enthusiasm and in his summing up errs, if anything, in the direction of 
eulogy. Surely it is not true to state, as he does, that ‘Comparative studies 
cannot do without his (Taine’s) categories of analysis - Race, Environ- 
ment, Time and Master-Faculty.’ If there is any truth in ‘Race’, and 
‘Master-Faculty’, it is so uncertain as to be unusable. ‘Environment’ and 
‘Time’ are sounder concepts and Taine must be given credit for using 
them in a stimulating way. But he did not invent them; they were first 
made popular by Montesquieu, and Taine’s handling of them has been 
superseded by Marxism and Freudianism and the other sociologies and 
psychologies. A critical work on Taine, springing from a spontaneous 
interest in his mind, would have given a clearer account of what remains 
valid in his work, in spite of his exploded categories. 

THE RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE CRITIC, by F. O. Matthiessen. (New 
York: O.U.P., 30s. A posthumous collection of essays and reviews by the 
well-known American critic. The English reader will probably be ham- 
pered, as he was in the case of Edmund Wilson’s The Shores of Light, by his 
almost complete ignorance of the minor American writers dealt with. A 
scrupulous personality, less brilliant and more inhibited than Edmund 
Wilson or Lionel Trilling, emerges from these pages, as from Matthiessen’s 


other books. 
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PortrRaITs by Sir Joshua Reynolds. (Heinemann, 21s.) Another beauti- 
fully produced volume in the series now being brought out by the com- 
mittee working on the Boswell papers. We have here Reynolds’s views on 
Goldsmith, Garrick and Johnson and can, therefore, penetrate still further 


into the intimate life of the group. 
J. G. WEIGHTMAN. 


PHILOSOPHICAL ESSAYS BY ISAAC HUSIK. Edited by Melton C. 
Nahem and Leo Strauss. (Blackwell: Oxford, 1952. Price 35s., pp. 358.) 
The prefatory chapter by the editors serves a particularly valuable pur- 
pose in this volume of essays. Without it, these varied studies would not 
convey the unity of scholarship and purpose that underlay the lifework of 
Isaac Husik. Mellowness, tolerance and single-minded scholarship were 
the keynotes of Husik’s life and work, and students of medieval Jewish 
philosophy, not to mention Aristotelians, already acquainted with his 
contributions will welcome under these covers this posthumous reprinting 
of some of the outstanding essays selected from his still larger additions to 
fields of learning of very wide range. His scholarly horizon.spreads from 
ancient and modern aspects of Judaism to Aristotle and the philosophy of 
law expounded by the German jurists of our own time. 

Starting life as a student in a Jewish theological seminary and destined 
for the rabbinate, he passed on to teaching, taking in his stride all the 
prizes and academic distinctions in the field of Hebrew, Latin, and Greek 
scholarship. His zest for the unity of knowledge produced a kind of addic- 
tion. But this addiction was not a desire to saturate his mind with the facts 


for exegesis but for the fuller understanding of those imperatives which the | 


philosophic quest imposes upon its devotees. He saw that without a 
historical sense the understanding of philosophy was sterile, and without 


an examination of law, justice and jurisprudence the problems of ethics | 


had no social reference. To reach these foundations he felt obliged to take 
up the study of law. 

To Husik, Judaism was as much subject to historic necessities as any 
other human institution, and this led him towards a modernism which 
was informed by his rationalistic interpretation of Jewish philosophical 
apologetics. He was prone to by-pass mystical trends and doctrines, and to 
concentrate on those medieval Jewish philosophers who accepted Aristotle 
as the vehicle for interpreting Judaism in the light of the beacon of Greek 
philosophers. Maimonides was the dominant figure in this field influenced 
by the Arabic Mutakallamists; the lesser lights, but still luminaries, were 
Saadya and Bachya who in their turn were, with their Arab contem- 
poraries, influenced by Neoplatonism. Amongst these essays Husik exhibits 
his profound knowledge of Aristotle, and in his study of Gersonides his 
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textual references in Greek, Latin, Hebrew and Arabic disclose an almost 
pedantic devotion to controversial matters in textual criticism. There are 
times when his focus on fine textual points leaves the wider field obscure. 
Nevertheless the wide range of his knowledge and his power of historical 
orientation relieves him of the danger of sinking into the morass of sterile 
and finnicky research. 

Husik’s tolerance in weighing up rival views is very clearly shown in his 
critical analysis of the writing of such jurists as Stammler and Kelsen. 
These are important essays for our times when the meaning and the role 
of the State is momentous to political and ethical thought. 

Dr Husik’s outstanding contributions to philosophic studies were his 
illumination of the infiuence of Aristotle on the one hand, and the signifi- 
cance of medieval Jewish philosophy on the other. This period, to him, had 
no permanent value in so far as it did not and could not affect the further 
changes in Judaism. It was distinguished from St Thomas’s contribution 
to Catholic thought because the latter had an official sanction Lased on 
the papal acceptance of the Angelic Doctor’s authority. Jewish philosophy 
had no such sanction and was able to leave Judaism either tied to 
Talmudic sanctions or free to advance to modernism without losing its 
essential ethical universal foundations. 

This volume is a worthy monument to a great scholar and it is a pity 
that the use of Hebrew and Arabic scripts has made the price almost 
prohibitive to private buyers. 

EMANUEL MILLER. 
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What Strange Powers 
Did The Ancients Possess? 


EVERY important discovery relating 

to mind power, sound thinking and 
cause and effect, as applied to self- 
advancement, was known centuries ago, 


before the masses could read and write. , 


Much has been written about the wise 
men of old. A popular fallacy has it that 
their secrets of personal power and suc- 
cessful living were lost to the world. 
Knowledge of nature's laws, accumulat- 
ed through the ages, is never lost. At 
times the great truths possessed by the 
sages were hidden from unscrupulous 
men in high places, but never destroyed. 


Why Were Their Secrets 
Closely Guarded? 


Only recently, as time is measured; not 
more than twenty generations ago, less 
than 1/100th of 1% of the earth's 
‘people were thought capable of receiv- 
ing basic knowledge about the laws of 
life, for it is an elementary truism that 
knowledge is power and that power 
cannot be entrusted to the ignorant 
and the unworthy. 


Wisdom is not readily attainable by the 
general* public; nor recognized when 
right within reach. The average person 
absorbs a multitude of details about 
things, but goes through life without 
ever knowing where and how to acquire 
mastery of the fundamentals of the inner 
mind—that mysterious silent something 
which “whispers” to you from within. 


Fundamental Laws of Nature 


Your habits, accomplishments and weak- 
nesses are the effects of causes. Your 
thoughts and actions are governed by 
fundamental laws. theutneibe The law 


eh oes 


of compensation is as fundamental as 
the laws of breathing, eating and sleep- 
ing. All fixed laws of nature are as 
fascinating to study as they are vital to} 
understand for success in life. { 


You can learn to find and follow every 
basic law of life. You can begin at any 
time to discover a whole new world of 
interesting truths. You can start at once 
to awaken your inner powers of self- 
understanding and self-advancement.’ 
You can learn from one of the world’s’ 
oldest institutions, first known in Amer- | 
ica in 1694. Enjoying the high regard 
of hundreds of leaders, thinkers and © 
teachers, the order is known as the Rosi- © 
crucian Brotherhood. Its complete namé 
is the “Ancient and Mystical Order« 
Rosae Crucis,” abbreviated by the ini-, 
tials “AMORC.™ The teachings of the 
Order are not sold, for it is not a com> 
mercial organization, nor is it a religious 
sect. It is a non-profit fraternity, a | 
brotherhood in the true sense. 


* Not For General Distribution 


Sincere men and women, im search of 
the truth—those who wish to fit in with 
the ways of the world—are invited to 
write for complimentary copy of the 
sealed booklet, “The Mastery of Life.” 
It tells how to contact the librarian of 
the archives of AMORC for this rare 
knowledge. This booklet is not intended 
for general distribution; nor is it sent 
without request. It is therefore suggested 
that you write for your copy to: Scribe 


T.M.B. 
Th ROSICRUCIANS 


{AMORC} 
San Jose California 


No. 35622 








